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Fig. 1. VERROCCHIO, Portrait of a Woman (detail) 
New York. Morgan Library 

















TWO TERRACOTTA RELIEFS BY 


LEONARDO By W.R. VALENTINER 
I 


N his admirable book on Leonardo, Kenneth Clark, in speaking of the 
period from the artist’s twenty-second to his twenty-sixth year, writes: 
“The years 1474-1478 are the most inexplicable in Leonardo’s career, and 

short of the discovery of some new documents, I see no hope of their being 
elucidated” (p. 18). I believe that if we do not find him so much occupied 
with painting during these years, we possess documents which clearly point 
the direction in which to search for the kind of work in which Leonardo must 
have been engaged. He was employed by Verrocchio and stayed in his house. 
This was one of the busiest periods of Verrocchio’s workshop. Its master hardly 
ever had so many orders as in these years and these orders were mostly all for 
works of sculpture. 

There is no reason to believe that, as has been suggested, Leonardo had, so 
to speak, charge of the department of painting because Verrocchio had dis- 
covered the excellence of his pupil’s abilities in this field. It is very much a 
question whether in a workshop like Verrocchio’s there was any clear division 
between the different fields of art. When an assistant showed himself able to 
work in several techniques, as Leonardo undoubtedly did, it is more likely 
that he was employed by the master wherever he could be useful. And Ver- 
rocchio must have had greater need of good sculptors than of good painters: 
first because he had more orders for sculpture and secondly because even at 
that time it seemed more difficult to find good sculptors than good painters. 
It is hardly accidental that a considerable number of well-known painters 
passed through Verrocchio’s workshop but only two or three second-class 
sculptors, like Francesco di Simone and Agnolo di Polo. Since Leonardo must 
have been the most gifted sculptor among the assistants in the workshop as 
well as the most talented painter, we may be certain that Verrocchio employed 
him as much in one field as in the other. Thus, if we find Leonardo’s hand in 
none of the paintings coming from Verrocchio’s workshop between 1474- 
1478 except the Baptism of Christ (1473-1475) and the Pistoia altarpiece 
(1476-1478), it is only logical to look for his individual style in the sculpture 
emanating from the workshop. 

Sir Kenneth Clark, in speaking of the lacuna in Leonardo’s early life, goes 
on, saying: ““We must assume that Leonardo, like other young men with great 
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gifts, spent a large part of his youth in what is known as doing nothing— 
dressing up, talking, taming horses, learning the lute, enjoying the ‘hors 
d’oeuvre’ of life, till his genius should find its true direction.” This is a charm- 
ing, but, I believe, all too modern idea. The prerequisite for such enjoyments 
is not to be in need of making one’s living. In later life Leonardo was very 
careful in his spending which speaks for an early training in this respect, and 
indeed we can prove from his first contract which is preserved (for the Adora- 
tion of the Kings) that even when he had come to be highly appreciated, he 
had hardly any money to spend. It is most unlikely that his father, who had a 
considerable amount to spend for alimonies on account of his frequent mar- 
riages and for his many children (he had eleven by his third and fourth wives) , 
could give anything to the support of this illegitimate child. He probably paid 
for Leonardo’s apprenticeship when he sent him to Verrocchio but could do no 
more. The boy had to find his own way and to work hard, in this remarkably 
industrious shop, if he was to receive any remuneration. We know how little 
the assistants received. Lorenzo di Credi, for instance, the favorite pupil of 
Verrocchio, received 12 florins a year as apprentice. 

We know from Leonardo’s own accounts of money due to and from his 
pupils in later life that young artists first had to pay a certain amount to the 
master but during their apprenticeship lived with their master who gave them 
their board. Later, if they turned out to be exceptionally able, the master 
accepted their collaboration and paid them for their work. The first official 
order Leonardo received was, so far as we know, in January of 1478. Before 
this he was in all probability in the pay of Verrocchio, in whose house he lived. 

It is also not very likely that Leonardo received his payment from Verrocchio 
regularly. Verrocchio was not a good businessman: “He must have been 
temperamentally careless in collecting his debts” (E. Wilder). He seldom 
had even a minimum of ready money for household purposes, as we gather 
from his catastral declarations. In 1480, when he was at the height of his career 
and receiving many orders, his cash consisted, according to the catastro, of less 
than a florin, while the house he lived in did not belong to him. 

After Leonardo became a collaborator with his master, he received or at 
least was promised, in addition to his salary, part of the amount due Verrocchio 
at the end of a piece of work, if it was ever paid. Unfortunately this was rarely 
the case. The impression we get from the many documents of this period refer- 
ring to contracts between Florentine artists and their patrons, is that neither 
officials nor private art lovers hesitated to make contracts for an important art 
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work; but that when it came to payment the artist had to wait, even after he 
had done his share, and often.never got paid at all. Usually, under great pres- 
sure, the patron consented to give a small amount to the artist to get rid of him 
for awhile. Frequently the artist had to keep in his studio a work to which he 
had devoted years of labor, as the patron had lost his initial enthusiasm. No 
wonder that the artists became suspicious of accepting orders, When Perugino 
(who started in Verrocchio’s workshop) received from an agent of Isabella 
d’Este an order for a painting of almost impossible allegorical subject, we 
are told he muttered between his teeth that he knew he should be left with 
“the picture on his back and have to wait for his ducats,” whereupon the agent 
told him “to remember that he was not dealing with men of Spoleto or the 
Marches but with a Marchioness of Mantua, a generous lady, who kept her 
engagements in a very different manner.”* 

So far as Verrocchio is concerned, we know that at the time of Leonardo’s 
stay with him, his studio was filled with paintings and sculptures which were 
almost finished, but which the patrons had not claimed, still less paid for. 
Among them were two important orders from official bodies in Pistoia, the 
altarpiece of the Madonna di Piazza and a number of large marble slabs of 
the monument of Cardinal Forteguerri. The first was left in the workshop 
almost completed for six years before Lorenzo di Credi, who was a better 
businessman than Verrocchio although a much poorer artist, managed to settle 
on a payment by finishing the painting himself after Verrocchio’s departure 
for Venice. The Forteguerri monument was likewise fairly well completed at 
the time of Verrocchio’s death, but only a very small part of the amount due 
had been paid him. Only when Lorenzo di Credi—ten years after the work 
had been ordered—threatened to sell it to someone else, did the Pistoians 
slowly raise an additional amount. 

In both instances, it was not Verrocchio’s fault if the work was not finished 
in time, but the fault of those who had given the orders. The same can be said 
‘in regard to most of the other important commissions he received in Florence: 
for the payments of the bronze group of Christ and St. Thomas on Or San 
Michele he had to wait for sixteen years; for the bronze candelabrum of the 
town hall for twelve years; and after his death his brother presented claims for 
payment for a long list of works executed by Verrocchio for the Medici. 
Although it is unlikely that these great art patrons had not paid at least some- 
thing, we cannot imagine that Tommaso Verrocchio would have presented the 
list if a considerable sum were not still due. 














Ii 

We know, not only from Vasari but from frequently quoted remarks of 
Leonardo himself, that he executed sculptures as well as paintings in his first 
Florentine period. In the letter offering his services to the Duke of Milan he 
says that he “can carry out sculpture in marble, bronze, and clay” (Richter, I, 
1340) and in comparing later the art of sculpture and painting he begins with 
the words “I have practised both sculpture and painting and I am equally 
versed in both” (Richter, II, 39). 

We may conclude from his speaking so highly of the art of the basso relievo 
that the sculptures he executed were not only in the round but also in relief. In 
his theoretical notes on the difference between sculpture and painting, he pre- 
fers this type of sculpture to any other type because relief is nearer to the art of 
painting which is for him the highest type of art. His best known sculptures, 
the two equestrian statues for which many sketches exist, were free standing 
sculptures. We may take it as certain, however, from the evidence of his own 
words, that some reliefs in terracotta and in marble—he refers to both—from 
his hand must have existed also. 

Only an artist experienced in the actual execution of such reliefs could 
explain as Leonardo does, how difficult the mental process is when the relief 
planes have to be developed toward the depth. Most bassi relievi he says, “are 
full of errors as to the depth of relief required for the various parts of the 
figures as they recede from the eye.” 

This interest in relief appears also in the advice he gave, according to 
Vasari, to the young Bandinelli, whom he admonished to continue in relief 
work and “to commence the execution of some work in marble, heads for 
example or a basso relievo.” And still more so perhaps from a proposal he 
seems to have transmitted to the building commission of Piacenza (during his 
first Milanese period) recommending that they have the bronze doors of their 
cathedral executed by a real master who would do as well as Ghiberti did in 
Florence. This can hardly be understood to mean anything except that he 
himself would like to undertake the job. 

But whatever his own personal preferences in sculpture may have been, so 
long as he worked for Verrocchio there can be no doubt that his master’s orders 
came first. It is sufficient to know that Verrocchio just at this time was occupied 
largely with relief sculpture like the Careggi relief, the Tornabuoni tomb, the 
silver relief and especially the Forteguerri monument. Of these the Careggi, 
the Tornabuoni and the silver relief were executed at the end of Leonardo’s 
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Fig. 3. Profile of Figure 1 


‘ig. 2. LEONARDO, Portrait of a Woman (drawing) 
Windsor 








Fig. 4. VERROCCHIO, Terracotta Sketch for Forteguerri Monument (detail) 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum 





Fig. 5. LEONARDO, Angel (terracotta) Fig. 6. LEONARDO, Angel (terracotta) 
Paris, Louvre Paris, Louvre 











presence in Verrocchio’s workshop, while the work on the Forteguerri tomb 
falls exactly in the period when little seems to be known of Leonardo's 
activity. 

On April 9 and again on June 7 of the year 1476 Leonardo is mentioned in 
documents as living with Verrocchio. Between these dates, on May 15, Ver- 
rocchio won the competition for the execution of the Forteguerri monument 
in Pistoia. 

We must for a moment try to picture what it meant to the inhabitants of a 
workshop like Verrocchio’s when a competition for so important a work was 
won. In exterior appearance the workshop in one of the small houses in the 
Via Vacchereccia, the goldsmiths’ quarter near the Ponte Vecchio (where also 
Antonio Pollaiuolo had his bottega), probably did not differ very much from 
one of the artisans’ workshops we still see today in this part of Florence. The 
lower story more or less open to the street, was occupied by the workshop; 
in rooms upstairs Verrocchio lived in narrow quarters with Leonardo and one 
or two more assistants. Every sketch the master executed, he did under the very 
eyes of his pupils, perhaps busily conversing with them during his work. The 
pupils watched eagerly whatever came from his hands. When Verrocchio won 
the competition, being one competitor out of five, the excitement in the work- 
shop must have been great. What was to be done next? The labor had to be 
divided, as Verrocchio certainly did not want to leave his apprentices idle. 
But first it was necessary to estimate the exact cost of the project for which the 
Pistoians intended to set aside 300 florins. Such an estimate was necessary since 
an advance payment had to be asked before the marble could be ordered in 
Carrara. At the same time the working models in clay for each individual part 
of the monument—it consisted of nine figures besides the angels on the top of 
the sarcophagus and the inscription slab on the front of it—would be started 
so as to be ready when the marble arrived. They ought properly to be finished 
before the marble could be blocked out. 

It would have been quite natural for Verrocchio to ask the young Leonardo 
to help him with the execution of the working models. He surely must have by 
this time proved himself capable of work which called for both adaptation to 
his master’s ideas and originality of mind and technical skill. The task was com- 
parable to that of adding the angel in Verrocchio’s painting of the Baptism of 
Christ. 

On January 23, 1477, the Pistoian Committee held a meeting in connection 
with the estimate which Verrocchio had sent in. He required 350 florins, 50 
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more than the committee had proposed. The commirzee approved of the es- 
timate and decided to go ahead with raising the necessary funds. However, two 
months later we hear of a sudden change in the attitude of the committee. Some 
members were inclined to take the order away from Verrocchio, who probably 
had already started with the work, and to substitute Piero Pollaiuolo who had 
some influence in Pistoia and seems to have promised that if given the commis- 
sion he would stay within the limits of the original estimate. In this dilemma 
the committee sent a letter to Lorenzo de Medici in Florence (March 11, 1477) 
asking his advice. The answer is not preserved but from future developments 
we know that it was decidedly in favor of Verrocchio, to whom the Pistoians 
were in any case committed. It is not the only instance in which Lorenzo de 
Medici showed outspoken preference for Verrocchio instead of for Piero 
Pollaiuolo. 

After this intermezzo there was no further interference with Verrocchio’s 
work on the monument. The execution of the different parts in marble, as far 
as it is finished, took place mainly during the following years, from 1477 until 
1483.” The working models of two of the angels supporting the halo around 
the enthroned Christ are preserved to us in the Louvre (Thiers Collection). 
They were executed in all probability soon after the competition was won by 
Verrocchio or at the latest after Verrocchio’s estimate of the cost of the monu- 
ment was accepted and after Lorenzo de Medici had approved of Verrocchio’s 
choice: that is most probably in the summer of 1476 and hardly later than the 
spring of 1477. In any case it was at a time when Leonardo was undoubtedly 
still Verrocchio’s collaborator. 

I believe it is possible to prove by stylistic reasoning that the two terracotta 
reliefs are fzom the hand of the young Leonardo, not that of Verrocchio to 
whom they are generally attributed (Figs. 5, 6, 10, 11). 

Ill 

We have to proceed slowly in our argument, for in no field of the Leonardo 
problem is there so much uncertainty as in his relation to sculpture. Much con- 
fusion has been created by carelessly pronounced theories based on superficial 
impressions. Taking as a starting point the case of the early drawings of the 
two masters which, after much debate have now been separated to general 
satisfaction, we can say that in all likelihood a considerable stylistic similarity 
must exist between the sculpture of Verrocchio and Leonardo during the period 
of their collaboration. For it was found that several drawings formerly given to 
Verrocchio, among them the beautiful study in the Louvre for the Munich 
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Madonna, wete early works of Leonardo. The young master’s adaptability was 
most unusual. At the same time his temperament was very different from Ver- 
rocchio’s and moreover, what is most important, he belonged to another epoch 
in which the aims in painting and sculpture were changing rapidly. Verrocchio 
is an artist of power and invention but he appears naive, heavy and almost 
crude beside his most sensitive pupil, who had a rare sense for grace and charm. 
As a creative artist of a new age the young Leonardo’s intentions are directed 
towards replacing the flat, relief-like forms of the Quattrocento with a greater 
plasticity and three-dimensional quality. 

As an example, take one of his most beautiful portrait drawings, at Windsor 
(Fig. 2) (which, often dated too late, belongs to his Florentine period, as 
costume and style indicate) and compare it with the only extant female terra- 
cotta bust by Verrocchio, the bust in the Morgan Library (Figs. 1 and 3). This 
bust is little known as it has been pronounced doubtful by a new generation 
which has less understanding of Renaissance sculptures than the generation 
before it. When the bust belonged to the Foulc collection in Paris, it was greatly 
admired by the best scholars of the time like Dr. Bode and Miss Cruttwell, 
and no one questioned its originality. 

We know of no terracotta bust by Leonardo which could be used for com- 
parison; but we can well imagine that the drawing at Windsor was made as a 
study for a bust of this type. It is even possible that it was done from the same 
model, so similar is the profile and also the hairdress and cap with the triangular 
earcovers which fasten under the chin. Considering the different materials used 
by Verrocchio and Leonardo—terracotta and silverpoint—the stylistic similari- 
ties are also considerable. The characterization of the profile is rendered with 
very much the same means—in the delineation of the eyes with the clearly 
marked upper lids and the heavy upper part, and the somewhat sulky expres- 
sion of the mouth and especially in the outlines of chin and neck. But how much 
more sensitive is the silhouette in Leonardo’s drawing, the forms of the head 
and cap, the vibrating nostrils, the soft and silky hair. In the drawing the 
woman has an aristocratic appearance; in Verrocchio’s bust she is a simple 
bourgeois type, as she probably was. The different tendencies of the two epochs 
are expressed in the different positions of the head in relation to the bust. In 
Verrocchio’s sculpture the head looks straight forward and has the same posi- 
tion as the chest; the bust seen from the side is conceived like a relief with the 
wall as an imaginary background. It should be seen either entirely en face or 
entirely in profile. This is characteristic of most Quattrocento busts. 
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If Leonardo’s drawing were executed in terracotta and were seen from the 
front, the head would show a considerable turn to one side. This gives a greater 
plastic value to the figure through movement towards the depth. We see here 
in the new conception of the portrait bust the beginning of a development that 
ends in the strong sideways turning of the head in Michelangelo's forceful 
bust of Brutus, Leonardo, studying the slight sideward turn of the head, was 
well aware of the importance of the problem it involved. Another sheet in 
Windsor shows us a number of small studies of the neck of a similar female 
model, observed from different sides at the moment of the turning of the head. 
And it is well known that, in his Milanese period, the turn of the head in rela- 
tion to the body was one of the essential problems to occupy him in portraiture. 
He succeeds more and more in giving the turn an almost inconceivable ease 
and delicacy. The Windsor profile is a first attempt and certainly a remarkable 
one. Verrocchio tried to follow this tendency of the time in his late Alexander 
relief, but with little success. While the head is turned in profile, the turning of 
the body seems to waver between a half front and a profile view in a manner 
confusing to the spectator. 

After considering this difference in the plastic conception of Verrocchio and 
Leonardo in at least one conspicuous example, let us study the two terracotta 
reliefs in the Louvre in their relation to the Forteguerri monument, which 
is one of the most outstanding and characteristic creati. of Verrocchio. For- 
tunately we are also in possession of the Verrocchio sketch for the monument, 
which is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The chronological arrangement of the three pieces of sculpture we are con- 
sidering is by necessity as follows: first, the sketch for the whole monument 
(Fig. 4) ; second, the models for two of the angels (Figs. 5 and 6) ; third, the 
finished monument (Fig. 7). All three pieces of sculpture have been unre- 
servedly ascribed to Verrocchio by all leading scholars. In comparing one, 
two and three we find, however, unexpectedly, that one and three, that is the 
sketch and the monument, agree quite well in conception and position of the 
figures, but the two angel models stand somewhat apart, showing a different 
composition and a different style. The beautiful figures with large wings are 
decidedly improved in coherent movement and plastic value over the sketch. 
But although there are a few elements in the corresponding angels of the fin- 
ished monument which speak for a knowledge of these improvements, in gen- 
eral the designer of the monument in its final phase falls back upon his first 
sketch and disregards the new ideas developed in the two models. This seems 
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odd as the models are so superior in every way—not least in the charm and 
beauty of the heads and in the ease of their movements—that it is difficult to 
understand why they were not simply copied by those who executed the marble 
reliefs. We can explain this only by supposing that the creator of the monu- 
ment had no understanding of the advanced style of the models and preferred 
his own more reactionary formulas, which were obviously those of a Quattro- 
cento artist. 

The curious relationship of the Louvre models to sketch and monument has 
been observed by several scholars and explained in various fashion. Maude 
Cruttwell takes an easy way out of the trouble by calling the terracotta sketch 
in London a forgery. She finds the execution of the monument of very poor 
quality, compared to the exquisitely designed models in the Louvre, which she 
considers among the best of Verrocchio’s works and attributes the discrepancy 
to the inability of the assistants who finished the marble monument after the 
master’s death. 

The supposition that the London sketch is not genuine has long been dis- 
carded.* It may have originated in the fact that there are disturbing modern 
additions in the lower part (the heads of the three lower figures are restora- 
tions) , for which reason we have omitted this part in our reproduction. More- 
over, the execution of the marble reliefs is not so poor as Miss Cruttwell and 
most earlier writers made us believe. The excellent detailed photographs pub- 
lished by Clarence Kennedy prove that it is in many ways a most remarkable 
and impressive piece of marble sculpture, for which Verrocchio himself was 
in the fullest sense responsible even though he made use of some helpers of 
uneven ability. 

Elizabeth Wilder* also remarks upon the considerable difference in position 
and in arrangement of garments and hair, between the Louvre models and the 
finished monument. She believes that the two models are excellent works of 
Verrocchio, but that they could not possibly be those from which the assistants 
worked in executing the marble reliefs. “We must suppose, instead, that Ver- 
rocchio himself had changed his mind, and made still other studies, now lost.” 
This would seem strange, since we cannot imagine a more perfect conception 
than that of the two carefully executed models. Certainly the final version as 
represented in the marble reliefs does not nearly come up to them in quality 
(Figs. 8 and 9). Miss Wilder leaves out of consideration the closer relationship 
between sketch and monument by attributing the sketch to Piero Pollaiuolo, a 
theory which, as I tried to explain elsewhere, is untenable. The naive liveliness 
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of the sketch has nothing of the pedantic style of Piero, as we know it from his 
paintings, while we do not know of any sculptures by him which could serve 
for comparison. 

There has been still another attempt to solve the difficulty in the relationship 
between the three types of sculptures from Verrocchio’s workshop by dropping 
not only the London sketch but also the Louvre models as forgeries. We can 
well understand how even such an outstanding connoisseur as Adolfo Venturi 
came to such an unwarranted conclusion. The Louvre models have been for no 
conceivable reason, recently restored in a manner which comes close to falsifi- 
cation (Figs. 5 and 6). That some breaks in the wings and the draperies and 
even the toes of the left angel have been restored, can be understood. But it is 
very misleading when the restorer filled in the open curve left for the mandorla 
so that the reliefs now form a perfect square, and added a series of stupidly 
repeated cloud bands. Still worse, he changed the finely designed fingers of 
the right angel, making them straight, so that they form an ugly curve in the 
upper left corner of the relief. Fortunately, the illustrations in W. Bode’s 
Denkmaler der Renaissance sculptur in Italien show the models in their 
original state (Figs. 10 and 11). We reproduce them beside the photograph 
from Les Archives Photographiques d’Art et d’Histoire which in regard to 
light and shadow relations are more reliable but show the modern restorations. 

The most natural solution of the problem is to my mind to give to the master 
the sketch and the monument, which both show clearly Verrocchio’s style and 
are closely related in composition, and attribute the two Louvre models to 
another hand, to the hand of an assistant who was so advanced in his ideas that 
the older artist could not or did not dare to make use of them. This assistant 


can only have been Leonardo. 

In favor of this supposition is the fact that we have observed the same rela- 
tionship between the young Leonardo and Verrocchio in their collaboration in 
paintings—that is, in the Baptism of Christ, and possibly in the Annunciation, 
both in the Uffizi.® The relationship between the style of the Louvre models on 
one hand and that of the London sketch and the Pistoia monument on the other, 
is exactly the same as the relation between the angel by Leonardo and the figures 
designed by Verrocchio in the Uffizi Baptism. The Louvre models represent 
the beginning of High Renaissance sculpture, whereas sketch and monument 
have all the characteristics of the flat and angular style of the late Quattrocento. 

We shall have to go into detail to make the point clearer. The angels in the 
sketch (Fig. 4) and also in the monument (Figs. 8 and 9) are placed as much 
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Fig. 8. Detail of Figure 7 


Fig. 7. VERROCCHIO, Cardinal Forteguerri Monument 
Pistoia, Cathedral 


Fig. 9. Detail of Figure 7 
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Fig. 10. LEONARDO, Angel (terracotta) 
Paris, Louvre 
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Fig. 12. LEONARDO, The Annunciation ( detail) 
Florence, U ffizi 


Fig. 13. VERROCCHIO AND LEONARDO, Baptism of Christ (detail) 
Florence, U ffizi 
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as possible in one front plane, while the angels of the Louvre models.intend to 
free themselves from the front relief by leaning diagonally inward, creating 
thus a greater plastic effect. The lower left-hand angel of the sketch, which 
should be compared with the Louvre angel on the left, is a typical example of 
the Quattrocento conception. The face of the angel in the sketch is seen from 
the front and although the legs are spread far apart, the feet are placed on clouds 
at the same distance from the spectator. The arms, somewhat artificially posed, 
are brought forward to the same front level so that the right arm above the 
head touches the mandorla in the same relief plane as the left arm. In the 
finished monument the position of the arms of this angel is somewhat more 
natural—perhaps under the influence of the Louvre model. The left arm is 
behind the right. This position could easily be used to increase the movement 
in depth by means of the concave form created by the chest and the two 
enclosing arms, but the artist had no such intention. He purposely comes back 
to his front relief plane by turning the angel’s head toward the left shoulder 
without losing the en face view, by pressing the chest forward, by almost 
hiding the left arm behind the right one, thereby avoiding a foreshortening 
but bringing the left hand forward so close to the right that both hands touch 
the mandorla in the same plane. The result is a kind of zig-zag movement of 
the body and its extremities which is characteristic of Verrocchio, but which 
in Leonardo’s compositions we always see dissolved into continuous flowing 
rhythm moving in a single direction. This is exactly what we observe in the 
corresponding angel of the Louvre. Its movement is expressed in a soft beau- 
tiful S curve whose constantly swinging flow breaks the sharp angles of the 
drapery into smoother forms. To balance this one-sided movement a diagonal 
from the other direction is introduced through the position of the right arm 
and its continuation in the right wing. 

The depth movement is clearly indicated by the sidewise position of head 
and body, a position very difficult to render in sculpture yet executed seemingly 
with ease so that the attitude appears most graceful and light. Foreshortenings, 
which are always helpful in the creation of depth, are not avoided but used 
with remarkable skill, for instance in the design of the shoulders and the 
left wing. The relief retreats gradually toward the farther planes exactly as 
Leonardo suggested in his writings, not abruptly as in Quattrocento sculpture. 

Let us also take as an example the posture of the knees in the Louvre figure 
and compare it with the finished monument. In the former (Fig. 10) one would 
never think that the left knee is nearer than the right, as it appears in Figure 8. 
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The right has a full roundness which makes it stand out in comparison with 
the flatter forms of the retreating left leg. 

Most characteristic is the treatment of the flowing drapery around the hips. 
In the monument the ends of this drapery are turned back wherever they are 
inclined to protrude beyond the front plane. In the Louvre figure the drapery 
is blown outward by the wind in a full plastic form like a calycine flower. 

But especially the use of the wings in the Louvre models to heighten the 
feeling for depth shows a new conception beyond that of the monument. We 
may doubt whether Verrocchio took such delight in designing wings as did 
Leonardo or the master of the Louvre models. In Verrocchio’s other works the 
wings of his angels—like those of the Careggi relief or the Putto with the Fish 
—are small and meager; in the London terracotta sketch and in a drawing 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum for a Venetian tomb they are left out 
altogether. It is true they are present in the Pistoia monument and are partly 
beautifully executed in marble, but they have not the prominence of those of 
the Louvre angels. They do not have the free swinging outlines nor do they 
create the sensation of depth produced by those in the Louvre models. Only 
one wing of the left-hand angel, the right wing, is visible. It appears like a 
shield placed flat against the background. At least a suggestion of the further 
wing on the right angel is made on the shoulder, but otherwise it is com- 
pletely covered by the front wing, which, therefore, does not produce any feel- 
ing of depth. 

This is quite different in the two Louvre models, where the preciseness of 
design and softness of the feathers remind us of the angel wings in the 
Annunciation of the Uffizi (Fig. 12). On the left angel the wings are charm- 
ingly composed like a frame around the head, which with its curly hair rests 
against the further wing as against a soft cushion. Three retreating planes are 
marked through the wings of this angel: the first of the right wing, the second 
of the head in between, the third of the left wing whose outlines increase the 
swift movement of the angel. 

The two wings of the Louvre angel on the right (Figs. 6 and 11) are shifted 
one against the other in such a way that the farther appears in its full-length 
behind the nearer, thus creating the added depth of the receding plane. This 
angel deserves a special description. The lower part of the figure agrees more 
closely with the corresponding angel on the finished monument (Fig. 9) than 
does the left-hand figure. However it is characteristic that the angel on the 
monument stretches its legs out in the stiff, straight way typical of Verrocchio’s 
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figures, while the angel of the Louvre model bends its legs in the soft curves 
characteristic of Leonardo. The changes in the upper part of the body are 
more important. While Leonardo’s angel extends both arms in a beautiful 
broad curve towards the mandorla, Verrocchio’s angel of the monument 
returns to the angular pose by placing both hands together and turning the 
head sideways. These zig-zag movements of the extremities occur frequently 
in the later works of Verrocchio especially and tend to give to his figures an 
expression of affectation. A characteristic example is the young spectator on 
the left in the silver relief whose criss-crossed legs and arms and smiling face 
illustrate a degree of mannerism in the late Verrocchio which is unknown to 
Leonardo. There is a similar contrast between the terracotta St. Jerome of 
Verrocchio in the Victoria and Albert Museum with his crossed legs and com- 
plicated pose and the St. Jerome in Leonardo's painting in the Vatican whose 
pose is concentrated in one direction. 

The right-hand angel in the Louvre is much more three-dimensionally con- 
ceived than is Verrocchio’s figure in the finished monument. Its designer thrust 
the left shoulder forward and put the head in three-quarter view to create a 
beautiful roundness which is lacking in Verrocchio’s figure. The details of this 
angel which we believe to be by Leonardo are of greatest beauty: the finely 
designed face which reminds us of the Madonna of the Uffizi Annunciation, 
the soft curls crowned with a wreath of flowers—a charming motive not to be 
found in Verrocchio—the exquisitely designed fingers which are more elon- 
gated than Verrocchio’s, the intricate yet easy flowing ribbons which are miss- 
ing in Verrocchio’s reliefs. One may doubt whether anyone but Leonardo could 
have drawn ribbons so beautifully interwoven as those fluttering from the 
angel’s breast. It is true we find similarly curved ribbons in Verrocchio’s 
Alexander relief but they have nothing of the intricate and easy design of these 
here. We find them again in the figure of a flying angel in Leonardo’s early 
Milan drawing of the Allegory of Fortune in the British Museum. 

One of the characteristic poses of the young Leonardo is a three-quarter view 
of the head seen from below, the light falling down from above, the eyes look- 
ing up longingly, the lips vibrating with the excitement expressed in the eyes. 
It is the view which is so well known from the angel in Verrocchio’s Baptism 
and the St. Jerome in the Vatican. If we compare the head of our angel on the 
left with these views we shall find a surprising similarity in form and expres- 
sion. The mouth has the same speaking expression as the mouth of the St. 
Jerome although in the angel the famous smile takes the place of the sorrow 
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expressed by the Saint. The eyes in all these instances show beautiful curves 
where the outlines of the upper lid slightly cover the lower lid at the outer 
corner—curves which are very different from the plain arch of the eyes in 
Verrocchio’s figures. In this respect the eyes of the left angel in particular are 
remarkably similar in design to those of the Leonardo angel in the Baptism 


Fig. 13). 
The — angels which we believe to be Leonardo’s work have that exuberant 
worldly spirit which has always been considered typical of the Early Renais- 
sance, but added to this spirit are a ripe fullness of form, a richness of rhythmic 
movement and a sweeping intensity of feeling which only a genius standing at 
the threshold of a new epoch was able to express. 


* Julia Cartwright, Isabella d’ Este, 1, p. 337. 

* A detailed and most scholarly account of the history of the monument is given in the introduction by E. Wilder 

to C. Kennedy's splendid publication on the Unfinished Monument by Andrea del Verrocchio to the Cardinal 

Niccolo Forteguerri of Pistoia, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 1932. Two of the photographs in this 

publication have been used in the present article ( Figs. 8 and 9). 

Eric Maclagan and Margaret-H. Longhurst, Catalogue of Italian Sculpture, London, 1932, p. 59. 

* E. Wilder, op. cit., p. 45. 

*W. R. Valentiner, “On Leonardo's Relation to Verrocchio,” Art Quarterly, IV (1941), 2-31; O. G. von 

Simson, “Leonardo and Attavante,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XXV (1943), 305-312. 

NOTE: Only once in the extensive Leonardo literature (when criticism was in its first stage) has the name of 

Leonardo been mentioned in connection with these angels, and on that occasion more as a measure of praise for 

their quality as works of Verrocchio than as a definite attribution to Leonardo. According to E. Miintz (Revue 

de deux mondes, 1887) Louis Gonse on seeing them said, “S’ils n'étaient pas de Verrocchio, ces anges ne 

es proer d'etre que de la main divine de Leonardo lui-meme.” Although Miintz repeated the quotation in his 
on Leonardo (Leonardo da Vinci, 1, 1898, 44) he did not even mention the two models in his list of 

sculptures attributed to Leonardo—a list that is now completely outdated. 

M. Cruttwell in her book on Verrocchio (p. 135) takes issue with L. Gonse by saying that similar suggestions 
have been made in front of all the noblest works of Verrocchio. All leading scholars such as Bode, Seidlitz, 
Schottmiiller, Mackowsky and Wilder have published the two models as characteristic works of Verrocchio. 
Only recently they have been ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi by L. Goldscheider in the Phaidon edition of 
Leonardo (1943). Credi would have been the last to be able to create reliefs of such extraordinary quality. 
Furthermore, we have no proof whatsoever that Credi was a sculptor. He always called himself pistore (see 
U. Middeldorf, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Ul, p. 56). 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF A PAINTING 
BY ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO By LIONELLO VENTURI 


BOUT ten years ago the London market was offered some fragments of 
A a painting which in its original state was evidently quite large and 
represented the Pieta with an Abbreviated Story of the Passion. To 
explain why the painting had been cut into parts, it was claimed that the 
painting came from Russia, from where small fragments could have been 
smuggled out more easily than a big painting of wood. The truth of the matter 
is that the vandalism was committed to discourage any attempt at recon- 
struction. 

At that time I saw the originals of four of the fragments representing the 
story of the Passion (Figs. 7-10) ; later on I became acquainted with the photo- 
graphs of the Madonna, St. John the Evangelist and the Veronica veil hanging 
from the sacrophagus (Figs. 3-5). I heard that two fragments are preserved 
in the Alphonse Kahn Collection, St. Germain-en-Laye, two others in the 
Baron F. Hatvany Collection, Budapest, and two in the Agnew Galleries, 
London. Recently in New York I saw a bust of the Christ, almost completely 
repainted, attributed to the Florentine School, which was unusually strong in 
drawing and suggested some great master. After a careful cleaning, the style 
of the bust appeared to be that of Andrea del Castagno. In the background 
was uncovered one symbol of the Passion (Fig. 6). It was the upper part of 
the central figure of the Pieta cut down. An attempt at reconstruction was 
then possible, and this is what I offer to the reader (Fig. 1). 

The size of the fragments of the upper section is as follows: 


rst fragment (Fig. 7) 1634” x 1314” 


2nd“ (Fig. 8) 1514” x 934” 

— (Fig. 6) (the central one) 14” x 1234” 
ree (Fig. 9) 1444” x 1114” 

as". (Fig. 10) 14” x 1014” 


The width of the picture was more than 1314 + 934 + 1234 + 1144 
+ 1014 = 5714”. I say more, because something of the panel was lost in the 
cutting, between the fragments. The connection between the upper and lower 
sections of the picture was determined by the column and the ladder which 
appear in both sections at the extreme sides. The problem was therefore that 
of reducing the photographs of the fragments of the upper section in accord- 
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ance with their known size and those of the lower section in accordance with 
the continuity of .he column and the ladder.* 

The two compositions most resembling this P/eta with its story of the Passion 
are the fresco by Lorenzo Monaco in the Chiostro delle Oblate, Florence 
(Fig. 2) and the painting by Domenico di Michelino in the Museum of Cham- 
béry (no. 214) (Fig. 12). In the former the width is greater than the height, 
in the latter the height is greater than the width. After some hesitation I became 
convinced that the Castagno picture was wider than high because of the up- 
right ladder slightly inclined. If the upper part of the ladder had been very 
distant from its lower part, a space would have to be assumed at the right of 
St. John which was not justified by the whole scene. Also the column would 
have been disproportionate. 

The attribution of the painting to Andrea del Castagno seems to me well 
founded. Its date cannot be later than the middle of the fifteenth century. Its 
monumentality is very accentuated, due to the extreme synthesis of the masses 
and the strength of the plastic quality. The lack of the contour line suggesting 
movement allows us to state that the Pollaiuolo revival of energetic lines was 
unknown to the painter of this Pseta. But at the same time the plasticity is not 
contrived for its own sake, but employed to emphasize an expression, whereas 
the pathos of the Angelico tradition is raised to a level of profound human 
drama. Castagno’s Crucifixion and Entombment in Sant’ Apollonia, Florence, 
the most tragic compositions of Florentine painting around the middle of the 
fifteenth century, have the same spiritual origin as this painting. It also shows 
a characteristic of Castagno’s style which can be defined as awkwardness in 
the gestures of the figures—a result of the artist’s limited ability to suggest 
movement despite his great urgency of expression. 

In the figure of the Madonna the expression of sorrow is deeply human, the 
most human perhaps in any Pieta before that of Giovanni Bellini. Her head and 
that of Christ are similar to those in the Castagno Crucifixion in the National 
Gallery, London; and the head of St. John well corresponds in style to that of 
St. Julian in the Assumption in the Berlin Museum, which is dated 1449-1450. 

The perspective of the sarcophagus, the form of a cube given to the pilaster 
at the center under the Veronica veil, the thickness of the drapery and the 
consequent big folds; all these details confirm the painting’s attribution to 
Castagno. Finally let us consider the head of St. Peter in the fourth fragment 
of the upper row; it is a type which has been adopted and developed by 
Leonardo da Vinci, for example in a drawing for the Battle of Anghiari in the 
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Fig. 1. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO, The Pieta with an Abbreviated 
Story of the Passion (reconstruction) 


Fig. 2, LORENZO MONACO, The Pieta with an Abbreviated 
Story of the Passion 
Florence, Chiostro delle Oblate 
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Fig, 3. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO, The Madonna Fig. 4. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO 
The St. John the Evangelist 


Fig. 5. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO, The V eronica Veil 


Fig. 6. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO, The Christ 











Budapest Museum, in another for the Last Sup per in the Windsor Library, and 
in many caricatures.* In the middle of the fifteenth century only Castagno 
could forecast the expressionist drawing of Leonardo. 

The colors of the fragment representing Christ are also typical of Castagno. 
The reds are accentuated: the red hair, the red aureole, the contrast of the 
pink cross with the red blood, finally the ruby-red of the sponge. Some of them 
have metallic reflexes of light. That light was invented by Domenico Vene- 
ziano and Piero della Francesca for its own sake, in order to induce ecstatic 
contemplation. But here is a light imagined for a dramatic emotion: it is 
Castagno’s own. 

The subject matter of this painting is generally called ““Pieta with the Sym- 
bols of the Passion.” As Millet* pointed out, the Byzantine tradition repre- 
sented the half figure of Christ against the Cross in order to show “the King of 
Glory.” But the Tuscan painters and sculptors since the beginning of the 
fourteenth century transformed it into an image of piety (Pietas Christi). The 
transformation was however limited to the change of the position of the arms, 
no longer crossed but open, in an attitude of mercy, and of the motif of the 
sarcophagus placed under the half figure of Christ. In so doing the Tuscan 
painters emphasized the exposure of the Christ on His tomb; for example: 
in a painting by Orcagna’s school of the second half of the fourteenth century,* 
it is the Madonna who supports the Christ on His tomb in order that a little 
monk, the donor of the painting, might adore Him. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century a legend arose about the Pope, 
Saint Gregory I, who, while celebrating the mass, saw Christ himself appear 
on the altar, and in order to have a record of his vision ordered a painting of it. 
The painting was preserved in the Church of Santa Croce di Gerusalemme in 
Rome and was a prolific source of the granting of indulgences. The painting 
has now disappeared, but from an engraving by Israél van Mecheln® we know 
that it was a Byzantine image of the King of Glory and thus one of the images 
the Italians called ‘‘Pieta.” The legend of the vision of St. Gregory was created 
at a time not distant from that of the ‘““Mass of Bolsena,” which is first men- 
tioned in the Chronicles of the Florentine St. Antonino (+- 1459) . The painters 
and engravers who illustrated the legend of the Mass of St. Gregory repre- 
sented the Pope prostrating himself before Christ amidst the symbols of the 
Passion. A woodcut by Diirer, 1511 (B 123), is the most famous of them.* 
With the reaction against the indulgences brought on by the Reformation, the 
representation of the Mass of St. Gregory disappeared. 
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A group of Tuscan paintings from the late fourteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury represents the Mass of St. Gregory without St. Gregory, that is the half 
figure of Christ of His tomb against the Cross, between the Madonna and the 
St. John, with the Symbols of the Passion, and heads and hands constituting 
an abbreviated story of the Passion. The following are scenes of this type: 
1. Bartolo di Fredi, San Giminiano, S. Agostino (Fig. 11). 
2. Roberto Orderisi, New York, Winthrop Collection (Berenson, Art in 
America, 1923, p. 69). 

3. Lorenzo Monaco, Chiostro delle Oblate, Florence (Fig. 2). 

4. Florentine School, Beginning of the fifteenth century. Formerly Orloft 
Collection. | 

5. Fra Angelico, San Marco Museum, Florence (Schottmiiller, Angelico, 
p. 163). 

6. Fra sean School, San Marco Museum, Florence. 

7. Domenico di Michelino, Chambéry Museum (Longhi, Vita Artistica, II 
(1927),66) (Fig. 12). 

In the painting by Andrea del Castagno, starting from left to right we see 
the following images of the Passion: the column with the rope and the cock; 
Magdalen praying; the chalice; the torch; the kiss of Judas; a hand holding 
the sponge; the Christ crowned with the thorns; two hands which tormented 
Christ, below the hand paying the money to Judas; St. Peter accused by the 
servant; finally the ladder with the mantle of Christ. 

The symbols of the Passion were often represented in the scenes of the 
Crucifixion. But what is new in the above mentioned scenes is the abbreviated 
story of the Passion: around the Pieta are gathered the evidences of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Descent from the Cross; the Betrayal and the Imprisonment; 
the Agony in the Garden; the Mocking of Christ; the Denial of St. Peter; etc. 
These are not in chronological order, they appear as disordered flashes in 
the night. 

The two fourteenth century painters, Bartolo di Fredi and Roberto Orderisi, 
underlined the architectural framing of the composition by vertical and hori- 
zontal lines. But within that frame they brought together the symbols in con- 
fusion and with many more motifs than later painters used. Lorenzo Monaco 
did the richest of all these compositions and one which is very well balanced. 
He added two female figures of saints at the sides of the Madonna and Saint 
John, and the linear rhythm of the five principal figures dominates the whole 
scene. Also the heads, hands and symbols summarizing the Passion assume an 
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Fig. 8. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO 
The Kiss of Judas 


Fig. 9. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO Fig. 10. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO 
Christ Crowned with Thorns and St. Peter The Servant Accusing St. Peter 
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undulating rhythm in accordance with the protagonists. His is a dignified 
religious ceremony where the conventionality of the lines and the composition 
prevent the many heads and hands in the background from disturbing the 
observer. But Angelico and his pupils began to reduce the number of the motifs, 
to prefer the heads and the hands rather than the symbols of the Passion, to 
stress the plastic qualities of the figures and finally, to attribute to the bodies 
and not to the lines the first role in the architecture of the composition. Castagno 
of course accentuated this trend to the utmost. A comparison with Domenico 
di Michelino’s painting will show, in Castagno’s painting, how the pyramidal 
pattern of Christ, the Madonna and St. John assumes a monumental value, a 
great artistic achievement. 

The new Florentine art of the fifteenth century stressed its rationality to- 
gether with its plastic qualities. But the compositions of the abbreviated story 
of the Passion were irrational. They were perhaps the only opportunity offered 
to the Florentine painters of the fifteenth century for indulging in what Sur- 
realists now call “automatism.” The single episodes have a precise meaning, 
but it is in the composition that imagination goes wild. For example, in Cas- 
tagno’s painting, why put the cock on the column, at the opposite side from 
the servant accusing St. Peter and near the Magdalen praying? Certainly 
because the cock looked well on the column. This is not the only absurdity. 
The chalice is not presented to the Christ but to the cock. The hand paying 
the price of treason is not close to Judas but to St. Peter. 

In Angelico, in Domenico di Michelino and above all in Castagno automa- 
tism assumes its magic effect. No linear rhythm, no formal coherence is found 
in them, but instead an emphasis on the episodes, which thus impose them- 
selves on the imagination of the spectator, while at the same time they stress 
the lack of any relation between them. The accuracy of the realistic drawing 
in each image and the lack of any reality in the composition form a contrast 
which is disorientating and produces the magic effect. 

On the other hand, each painter shows in every episode the nature of his 
imagination. The episode of the servant accusing St. Peter is typical. In Bartolo 
di Fredi the head of the servant is by itself, without the head of St. Peter: it is 
a pure symbol. Lorenzo Monaco and Domenico di Michelino represent the 
episode by using the finger of the servant to express the accusation. Lorenzo 
Monaco is more conventional, Domenico di Michelino more naive; neither is 
dramatic. Angelico represents the episode in such a sweet and affectionate way 
that it seems that the servant, instead of accusing, wishes to caress the beard of 
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St. Peter. In Castagno you feel the drama, expressed not by the finger but by 
the inquisitive glance of the servant which formulates the accusation and by 
the reaction of St. Peter, a furious man, ready to deny his fault, opposing 
violence to violence. 

This power of expression, this concentration of dramatic emotion, together 
with the monumental pattern of the protagonists and the automatism of the 
symbolic composition are the artistic sources of the Pieta by Andrea del 
Castagno. 


* The photographer, Mr. John D. Schiff of New York, did this piece of montage in a very successful way. 

* A. Venturi, Leonardo da Vinci, sg Bologna, 1920, Figs. 133 and 115; Kenneth Clark, A Catalogue of the 
Drawings of L. d. V. in the Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, 11, Nos. 12453-12495. 

* Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur l'lconographie de l’ Evangile au XIV, XV, XVI siécles, Paris, 1916, p. 488. 
* O. Sirén, Giotto and Some of bis Followers, 1917, Ul, plate 191. 

* E. Male, L’art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France, Paris, 1922, p. 100. See also Karl Kiinstle, Idon- 
ographie der Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg-i-B., 1928, 1, 486 ff. 

* Other German works can be seen in J. A. Endres “Die Darstellung der Gregorius—Messe in Mittelalter,” in 
Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, XXX (1917), 146 ff. A painting by Raffaellino dei Carli formerly in the 
Benson Collection, London, was published in Rassegna d’ Arte, 1907, p. 104. A relief by Luigi Capponi in 
S. Gregorio, Rome: A Venturi, Storia dell ’ Arte, 1V, 973. A painting attributed to Peter Classens of Bruges 
formerly in the Sepp Collection, Munich; S. Reinach, Repertoire des peintures, V1, 54. The most beautiful 
and complete of all these representations is that of Hieronymus Bosch painted in grisaille on the back of the 
Adoration of the Magi, now at the Prado Museum, Madrid (Tolnay, H. Bosch, plates 85-87). It is to be 
noted that Bosch represents the events of the Passion in complete scenes and not in an abbreviated way. 
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ALLSTON AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ROMANTIC COLOR By E: P. RICHARDSON 


LL our knowledge begins with the senses, as Leonardo da Vinci observed. 
A Painting is a language erected upon the senses of sight and of touch, 
as literature and music are languages erected upon the sense of hear- 
ing. (Since the invention of printing literature has been also in some degree 
an art of the eye but only in a relative fashion and in some degree perhaps to 
its injury.) The pictorial language developed by our civilization is very com- 
plex but it has, so to speak, two main dialects as the reports of the eyes or of the 
sense of touch predominate in it.* In the fifteenth century, for example, sculp- 
ture in Florence reached a development of such force and sensitiveness that it 
made itself felt through all the other arts. Florentine painting is the great 
example of a style permeated by exquisite perceptions of touch (drawing and 
plastic form) although, of course, by no means to the exclusion of visual per- 
ceptions of color and light. It is, however, typical of the degree to which words 
rule us that Berenson’s brilliant essay on the “tactile values” of Florentine 
painting has made people talk as if that were all there is to Florentine art—as 
if color, tone (value) and light were not also used with great skill and subtlety 
by Giotto, Masaccio, Baldovinetti, Fra Angelico, Leonardo and even Michel- 
angelo. 

But with the coming of the great Venetian painters of the sixteenth century 
painting was carried on in a new medium—oil paint—and was developed into 
a new language in which the purely visual perceptions of light, color and space 
assumed the predominant role. The sculptural qualities of form created by the 
Florentines were not lost but were assimilated by Titian, Tintoretto and 
Veronese into a new style of truly symphonic richness—a language of solid 
forms moving freely through deep space, the whole conceived in terms of light 
and color—which is one of the supreme esthetic achievements of mankind. 
Within this coloristic style, which was at once a mode of perception and a 
technique of expression, all the subsequent great developments of painting 
took place until the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The neo-classic movement originating at Rome in the 1760's, two genera- 
tions before Allston arrived there, generated a violent break from the coloristic 
tradition. The neo-classic theory of painting was the most dogmatic and the 
most purely intellectual theory of art our civilization knew before the twentieth 
century. It arose among German critics and was carried on by German and 
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French artists, thus flourishing best (significantly enough) among the races 
most interested in intellectual abstraction. It had the good fortune to be taken 
up by one painter of great power, Jacques Louis David, whose commanding 
influence not only lent a lasting significance to neo-classic painting but formed 
a school beneath which the coloristic tradition was submerged in France for 
nearly two generations. The historical and dramatic paintings of French classi- 
cal idealism reverted to a sculptural language of line and form, which can be 
much more accurately said to consist only of Berenson’s “tactile values” than 
can Florentine painting. In German painting at the same time color tended 
progressively to disappear, so that finally the Nazarenes were at their best 
when working in black-and-white or even pure outline. 

One of the most fruitful ways to study the period from 1775 to 1825 during 
which modern painting began, is, ignoring subject matter, to look at it as a 
struggle between the coloristic and the sculpturesque styles. The period began 
when Mengs and David broke away from the coloristic vision of the late 
rococo. The great development of nineteenth century European painting was 
well launched when Corot, Constable, Delacroix and Turner had restated the 
coloristic tradition in terms of the romantic inspiration about 1825. The return 
to the coloristic tradition came a little more slowly in Germany; but it was 
well established both in north and south Germany by 1850. 

American painting had an interesting share in this fundamental struggle, 
in which Washington Allston’s work plays the most original part. But this 
whole phase of the history of our painting has been obscured by the peculiari- 
ties of our recent perspective. Our general view of American painting is still 
that of American Impressionism and post-Impressionism, or of modern nation- 
alism. The latter has treated the fact that the first generation of artists after the 
Revolution studied in London as a flaw in their Americanism. On the other 
hand it has been the prevailing assumption of American taste since the 1880's 
that Paris is the only place to learn to paint. The American painters of 1775- 
1825 did not go to Paris to study painting, but to London. This was somehow 
felt to be very stupid of them, betraying a regrettable lack of taste—let us by 
all means forget about this lapse, like the still more unfortunate period when 
painters went to Diisseldorf, and hasten on to the time when a more present- 
able generation began to go to Paris. 

Both prejudices ignore the realities of the period. In the first half of this 
period, from 1775-1880, while painting in the main centers of the Continent 
became the expression of the neo-classic dogma, among English and American 
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Fig. 1. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, The Rising of a Thunderstorm at Sea, 1804 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 2. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, The Deluge, 1804 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 3. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Diana in the Chase, 1805 
Boston, Mrs. Algernon Coolidge 


Fig. 4. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Classical Landscape, 1805-08 
Andover, Addison Gallery of American Art 
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aftists it remained a more instinctive and unselfconscious practise. Reynolds, 
although nota great colorist (in his lectures he ranked Venetian painting below 
Bolognese) had given English painting a coloristic technique of impasto and 
glazes and broad effects of tone, based upon his studies of the baroque. The 
best of Gainsborough’s canvases had been as subtle as Renoit’s and Wilson 
had founded English landscape painting upon light, tone and space. English 
painting was tending toward a more superficial bravura when Allston came to 
London, but painters continued to see in terms of light and color and to express 
their perceptions in a coloristic style. The diary of Joseph Farington gives a 
vivid impression of how dry and hard the French neo-classic pictures seemed 
to the English painters who visited Paris during the brief peace of Amiens 
(1802), which was the only opportunity for contact between the two schools 
until after the close of the Napoleonic wars. Farington admitted freely that 
the French drew and composed better than the English but found them defi- 
cient in color and in feeling, a judgment which reflects the consensus of the 
English painters then in Paris. A decade later Lawrence exerted a great influ- 
ence on Continental painting by his stay at Vienna during the Congress of 
Vienna. It is significant of the interest aroused by Lawrence’s way of painting 
that fourteen years after the Congress of Vienna, when a good French engrav- 
ing first appeared of the portrait Lawrence painted there of Pope Pius VII, 
it excited Delacroix to publish an essay in praise of Lawrence’s genius and to 
speak of the engraving as an important event in the artistic life of Paris. We 
are strongly affected at present by the reaction from the worship of the English 
portrait painters by American collectors of a generation ago, so that it is hard 
for us not to be unjust to the artistic life of London when Allston went there 
as an art student in 1801. But if there was no painter of the greatest rank then 
in London, there was an extremely active artistic life from which a student with 
keen wits and clear ideas could learn a great deal. And until the coloristic style 
was re-introduced on the Continent in the 1820's, London was the place where 
a living tradition of color could best be studied. 

Allston arrived with Malbone in London about the middle of June, 1801. 
He promptly set to work to gain admission to the life class of the Academy; 
and his third drawing secured him a student's ticket. Soon afterward he met 
Benjamin West, who treated him with the generous kindness that was the 
older man’s best and most constant trait. In West's gallery Allston and Malbone 
looked at his old masters and showed the attitudes that were to mark genera- 
tions of later American art students. Allston was delighted to see Titian, Rem- 
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brandt and Veronese. Malbone would look at nothing but contemporary 
pictures and declared a Lawrence was preferable to all the old pictures ever 
painted. After looking at the galleries of the British portrait painters, and 
drawing for a time at the Academy, Malbone returned at the end of five months 
to Charleston, where work awaited him. He felt, and rightly, that the portrait 
painters of London had nothing to teach him. 

But Allston, whose horizon was not confined to portraits, remained and the 
following year sent three pictures to the British Institution: a Landscape 
painted in Cambridge, a Rocky Coast with Banditti, and a humorous subject, 
A French Soldier telling a Story. The owner of the European Museum bought 
the latter as well as a companion picture, The Poet’s Ordinary, which Allston 
painted for him. 

But in the summer of 1803 a young New York painter, John Vanderlyn, a 
protégé of Aaron Burr, arrived from France in company with James Monroe, 
the American Minister to France. Vanderlyn was three years older than 
Allston. The cultivated Colonel Burr had financed his studies, first with Scuart 
in Philadelphia, then from 1796 to 1801 in Paris under Vincent, a painter of 
the school of David. After a brief trip back to New York (during which he 
painted Burr's portrait and that of his daughter Theodosia, the wife of Allston’s 
cousin who was then governor of South Carolina) Vanderlyn had returned to 
France with a commission to buy casts for an American Academy projected in 
New York by Chancellor Livingston. He now appeared with two views he 
had painted of Niagara Falls which he intended to have engraved in London. 
All these activities, and his five years in France, may have made Vanderlyn 
seem to Allston the man to introduce him to the Continent. As Americans the 
two painters did not fear the renewal of the Napoleonic Wars which were to 
cut the English off from the Continent for another ten years.* In November, 
1803, Allston and Vanderlyn set off together and traveled through Holland 
and Belgium to Paris.* 

Allston carried with him as a result of his year and a half in London, the 
technical knowledge which was the best gift the London studios had to give. 
He went to the Continent trained in the coloristic vision of light and tone 
(values) and equipped with the English coloristic technique, including the use 
of underpaint and glazes. How different this style was from the sculpturesque 
vision and use of bare earth-colors that prevailed on the Continent is shown 
by two anecdotes. In Paris Allston made a copy of a cupid playing with the 
helmet of Mars which was in the foreground of Rubens’ huge canvas of Henry 
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IV Receiving the Portrait of Marie de Medici, then hanging in its original 
place in the Luxembourg Palace. In Henry Greenough’s notes of Allston’s con- 
versation, which were taken down probably in the late 1820's or early 1830's, 
Allston says: 


The French, I am told, have already greatly improved in color of late years. 
When I was in Paris they knew nothing of glazing. I was making a study from 
a picture of Rubens, one in the Luxembourg collection, and was preparing my 
picture as I supposed the original to have been prepared, that is, instead of 
painting up my effect at once, I had painted certain portions different in actual 
color, to be modified afterward by glazing. I was somewhat annoyed in the 
course of my work by observing that the French artists were deriving great 
amusement from my picture at my expense. They frequently watched my 
progress and tittered together in groups. Some of them went to Vanderlyn 
(who was then in Paris) and told him there was a countryman of his in the 
gallery whom they pitied very much; I was in a sad mess, they said, and evi- 
dently didn’t know what I would be at. 

It happened, however, one morning when I had commenced my prepara- 
tion for glazing, and had commenced glazing a part of my picture, a Roman 
cardinal and his suite was passing through the gallery. You are aware that 
among the Italian clergy are many men who have great learning and taste, 
devote much of their attention to the study of the fine arts, and become, in 
fact, much better judges of art than the present artists; not studying the art 
professionally, they do not, like the artists, become blinded by prejudices in 
favor of this or that system, but judge by the effects. As this cardinal was pass- 
ing by me he stopped and examined my work with evident interest. He asked 
me of what country I was, where I had studied, etc., and ended with a com- 
pliment. “Monsieur,” said he, “vous vous entendez. Je vous en fais mes 
compliments.” (“I see, sir, you understand what you are about; accept my 
congratulations.” ) I don’t hesitate to repeat this compliment, because I con- 
sider it as paid to the English school of color, where I learned this process, 
and when some of the Frenchmen afterward made me the amende honorable 
for their previous rudeness, I disclaimed the merit of the compliment for the 
same reasons.® 


The second anecdote comes from the studio tradition of the German artist- 
colony in Rome and reflects the impact of a technical innovation after the lapse 
of nearly a quarter century. In the three volumes of the Beschreibung der Stadt 
Rom by Platner, Bunsen, Gerhard and Réstell, which is one of the monuments 
of German romantic scholarship in Italy, Ernst Platner, the author of the chap- 
ter on “Die Kunst in Rome von ihrer Wiederherstellung bis auf unsere Zeit” 
(1827), was interested to trace the course of art through the decline of the 
eighteenth century to its restoration by the German romantic painters of his 
own time. The hero of this restoration in his eyes was the short-lived Gottlieb 
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Schick (1776-1812) who after studying in Stuttgart, had gone to Paris and 
studied under David from 1798 to 1802, and then came to Rome. He had been 
well disciplined in Paris by David in drawing and a sense of form. But, says 
Platner, 


Schick showed a no less correct sense of color than of drawing. By the study 
of the works of the greatest ages of painting he must quickly have perceived 
that with the downfall of the true color sense the true technical handling of 
oil paint had also been lost and that with the use of bare earth-colors brought 
in by the decay of art it was impossible to achieve a more correct tone, clarity 
and transparency of coloring. He sought therefore to use glazing: but as he 
did not know how to prepare the ground or underpaint in connection with the 
same, the use of them could not achieve the purpose desired, until a painter 
who came at.that time to Rome, named Alston (s/c), from the North Amer- 
ican Republic, communicated the right procedure. The ability of this talented 
painter showed itself notably in landscapes, which were in particular dis- 
tinguished far beyond the works of contemporary painters by a clarity and 
force of coloring approaching the works of the old masters, and therefore 


aroused Schick's particular attention.® 


But if Allston’s stay in London had given him the technical processes he was 
to need, his experience in the galleries of Napoleon’s Louvre, in Italy and in 
the mountains of Switzerland taught him what he wished to say. He discovered 
in Rubens and the Venetian paintings in the Louvre effects of grandeur and 
richness in the language of painting which were to affect all his future develop- 
ment. Allston made two visits to the Louvre, the first in 1803-04, the second 
in 1817. They mark periods in the development of his style. During his first 
visit he copied Rubens and was most concerned with the relation of color and 
light to form. The great Titian landscape (now lost) of The Death of St. Peter 
Martyr also helped him form his conception of the use of tone in landscape, 
as did the landscapes of Poussin and Claude. We know that the Peter Martyr 
profoundly impressed all the painters who visited Paris from London. It was 
eagerly discussed in London studios as we can gather from the Farington 
Diaries and from the fact that Constable made it a major feature of his lectures 
on landscape, although he never visited Paris and consequently had never seen 
the picture. There is also no doubt that Allston studied Titian’s portraits, which 
formed the basis of the highly individual new portrait style he revealed in 1805, 
for he has left a description of a discussion he had had with William Hazlitt 
in the Louvre about Titian’s method of painting flesh tones. Hazlitt, later to 
become famous as an essayist, was at this time an art student copying in the 
Louvre. 
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In 1817 Allston came over again from London to Paris with his pupil, Leslie, 
and William Collins, the English landscape painter (whose life has been writ- 
ten by his son, Wilkie Collins, the novelist). This time he made a singularly 
fresh and charming small copy of Veronese’s Marriage at Cana. Years later he 
summed up his impressions as follows: 


Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese absolutely enchanted me, for they took 
away all sense of subject. When I stood before the Peter Martyr, The Miracle 
of the Slave, and The Marriage of Cana, 1 thought of nothing but the gor- 
geous concert of colors, or rather of the indefinite forms (I cannot call them 
sensations) of pleasure with which they filled the imagination. It was the 
poetry of color which I felt; procreative in its nature, giving birth to a thou- 
sand things which the eye cannot see, and distinct from their cause. I did not, 
however, stop to analyze my feelings—perhaps at that time I could not have 
done it. I was content with my pleasure without seeking the cause. But now 
I understand it, and think I understand why so many great colorists, especially 
Tintoret and Paul Veronese, gave so little heed to the ostensible stories of 
their compositions. In some of them, The Marriage of Cana for instance, there 
is not the slightest clue given by which the spectator can guess at the subject. 
They addressed themselves, not to the senses merely, as some have supposed, 
but rather through them to that region (if I may so speak) of the imagina- 
tion which is supposed to be under the exclusive dominion of music, and. 
which, by similar excitement, they caused to teem with visions that “lap the 
soul in Elysium.” In other words they leave the subject to be made by the 
spectator, provided he possesses the imaginative faculry—otherwise they will 
have little more meaning to him than a calico counterpane.‘ 


Allston went to Paris first in 1804, not to linger on the left bank and enjoy 
the atmosphere of the Paris we know—which was the creation of Baron Hauss- 
mann and the second half of the nineteenth century. He went there to study 
the Louvre. As a painter destined to be one of the pioneers of a new age of 
color, he found nothing to help him in contemporary French painting. But he 
found instead Rubens in the Luxembourg Palace and, gathered in Napoleon's 
Louvre, the greatest paintings and the greatest sculptures (according to the 
judgment of his time) of the Western world, forming a spectacle of art such 
as our civilization had never known before. There was enough to keep him 
occupied. He said afterward that he “worked like a mechanic.” He copied one 
of Rubens’ figures in order to study his mastery of form and color, and painted 
four pictures of his own. Only two of these pictures can be identified today— 
The Rising of a Thunderstorm at Sea (Fig. 1) in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and The Deluge (Fig. 2) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art—but they 
mark an epoch in American art. 

The baroque world, which gave us our first great period of landscape paint- 
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ing, had seen nature in accordance with its own vision of reality, splendor and 
serenity. But it had also had perceptions of a more somber aspect of nature, 
such as the persuasive melancholy of Jacob van Ruisdael’s pictures and the 
bandit-haunted landscapes of Salvator Rosa. With the appearance of such 
works as Piranesi’s Carceri in the middle of the eighteenth century, the search 
for the awe-inspiring in nature began to assert itself with greater urgency. 
Man’s very success in achieving one ideal creates the need to turn toward 
another and the eighteenth century began to wish at last for an imaginative 
release from its own good sense and elegance. Thus out of the eighteenth cen- 
tury came Allston’s generation which talked of ‘‘visions of sublimity” and 
whose minds were peculiarly open to impressions of the wild, the solemn and 
the majestic. It was comparatively easy to discover these qualities in waterfalls 
ot wild mountain scenery but to embody them in works of art called for a new 
artistic form. Allston had already begun to think about a way to express this 
aspect of nature in a small group of brooding landscapes, crude in technique, 
obviously imaginary in subject and strongly under the influence of Salvator 
Rosa in composition. The landscapes in the Concord Library and in the Way- 
side Museums at Harvard, Massachusetts (which technically belong still to his 
immaturity) were I believe done in the years immediately before his arrival 
in Paris.*® 

It often happens that a generation in rebellion (as Allston’s was against the 
decorum of the eighteenth century) finds one man in the very generation 
against which it is in revolt who seems to show the way; just as the Fauves and 
the Cubists, in revolt against the nineteenth century, greatly admired Cézanne. 
Allston discovered in Paris the storms and shipwrecks of Joseph Vernet and 
the impression is discernible in Allston’s Rising of a Thunderstorm at Sea, 
painted in 1804 (Fig. 1). But the same picture reveals both the influence of 
Vernet and, at the same time, how great the difference was between a rococo 
and a romantic artist. There is always something of the rococo in Vernet’s pic- 
tures. His palette of green, rose and gray reflects the colors of the rococo salons 
in which his pictures were hung. And no matter how wild the storm or how 
frantic the struggle of the sailors in his drowning ships, there is always a touch 
in them of the theater, even of the ballet. The sailors on the ships, the spectators 
on the shore pose, gesture and respond in their tiny movements dramatically 
and skilfully like a ballet; and one always feels that, at the end, they will run 
gracefully into the wings and come out bowing. 
In Allston’s thunderstorm the whole tone is changed. The tremendous pres- 
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ence and power of nature, the smallness of man, the gallantry of his will to 
master nature expressed by the beauty of the swaying ship, are felt by a mind 
peculiarly open to impressions of solemnity and grandeur. Nature had never 
been felt in this way by Vernet nor was there any precedent for it in American 
painting. Landscape in America had until this time consisted of topographical 
views, whose simple and ingenuous charm can be well seen in the collection of 
topographic prints in the New York Public Library. The few painters such as 
Earle, Trumbull and Vanderlyn who were turning to landscape at this time, 
had not brought to it any difference in sentiment or imaginative tone.° In the 
Rising of a Thunderstorm at Sea we ate confronted, for the first time in our 
art, by the power of the artistic imagination, without altering the facts of nature, 
to transfigure them by its sense of the poetry and mystery of existence. With its 
companion picture The Deluge, this is the first landscape of mood in American 
painting. 

The first impression which the eye receives is of two threatening masses of 
tone, sky and sea, dominating the deep airy space. Color gives resonance to 
these broad sweeps of tone and somber touches of blue, red, yellow, purple, 
among the sailors in the pilot boat, create an accent in the foreground, where 
the line of the breaking wave catches the eye and leads it inward through the 
half-darkness to the horizon. From the horizon the eye follows the dark edge 
of the cloud upward until suddenly, through a break in the threatening dark- 
ness, the deep blue sky appears and the light of sunset. The simplicity and the 
dramatic sensibility of this picture show how far Allston was from the 
eighteenth century. The parts of his picture strike the eye not as elements of a 
decorative composition but as experiences cf the life of nature. Each contributes 
an element of life to the scene. The sea is vast, swiftly moving, and powerful; 
the sinuous, violent surge of the wave in the foreground is a remarkable em- 
bodiment of the ocean’s power. The horizon has the tremendous emptiness of 
space. The level rays of the sun on the storm clouds gleam with the splendid 
melodrama of nature. 

The Deluge (Fig. 2) also goes in its subject back to the baroque. One of the 
famous pictures in the Louvre is Poussin’s Deluge, which forms the “Winter” 
in a set of the four seasons executed in 1660-64 for the Duc de Richelieu and 
Poussin’s picture had been in turn inspired by a Deluge of Annibale Carracci. 
It was Poussin’s last work. Turner was inspired by its grave eloquence and 
architectonic dignity in his picture of the Deluge done a few years after 
Allston’s. But while Poussin and Turner developed the heroic quality in this 
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theme, Allston sought the mysterious. The first impact of his picture is an 
iron-grey murk, full of space yet impenetrable to the eye and broken only by 
fragmentary lights in the foreground. On the brown beach lie three ashen 
bodies. Beside them a howling dog and a snake, the only living creatures to 
survive the storm, add to the general sense of horror. Beyond the beach are 
three faint spots of light among the wild shapes of grey foam, which may be 
human beings clinging to wreckage. All the rest is blackness and storm. But 
gradually as one looks into the darkness, grey sea birds become visible, flying 
directly toward the observer—first six to the left, then eight more in the center, 
finally at the right, far out and barely seen, three. The ghostly effect of these 
birds, the sensation they create of an infinite extent of darkness beyond the 
limits of sight, is very dramatic. The storm in the Rising of a Thunderstorm 
looks as if it would pass, leaving men at peace again. This storm is timeless; 
it is like looking from Noah’s Ark at the destruction of everything. 

Nature, as Whitehead observed, presents to the observer two obvious char- 
acteristics, loveliness and power. The power of nature and its mystery were 
painted for the first time by an American artist in these two pictures. Tech- 
nically Allston’s subtle use of tone is the great distinction between his land- 
scapes and the mass of American romantic landscapes that came after him. 
He learned from the baroque to use a wide range of tone over a narrow range 
of hue (for resonance of tone rather than variety or brilliance of hue was the 
secret of the grandeur of “color” in Renaissance and baroque painting). 
Allston’s use of tone in these two pictures did not approach the resonance of 
his later works, perhaps, but it is already subtle and impressive. 

The character of an artist’s mind and his way of seeing are created by his 
experiences as well as by his ideas. Allston’s perception of nature was influ- 
enced by four great experiences. One was his childhood in Carolina, which 
did not make itself felt in his art until the delicate fantasies of his last years. 
Another was the sea. The third was his journey through the Alps on his way 
to Italy and the fourth was Italy itself. These four formed the tone of his love 
of nature and underlay his imagination all the rest of his life. He left Paris 
probably in the late spring of 1804 and arrived in Rome early in 1805, having 
stopped in Siena for a time to perfect his Italian, as so many other English 
speaking travelers have done. On his way through Switzerland he passed by 
Luzern, where he made a sketch of Mount Pilatus, and then over the St. 
Gothard to Belanzona. ‘The Impressions left by the sublime scenery of Switzer- 
land” he wrote thirty years later, “are still fresh to this day. A new world had 
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been opened to me—nor have I met with anything like it since. The scenery 
of the Appenines is quite of a different character. By the by, I was particularly 
struck in this journey with the truth of Turner’s Swiss scenes—the poetic truth 
—which none before or since have given; with the exception of my friend 
Brokedon’s magnificent work, on the passes of the Alps. I passed a night and 
saw the sun rise on the Lake Maggiore. Such a sunrise! The giant Alps seemed 
literally to rise from their purple beds, and putting on their crowns of gold, 
to send up a hallelujah almost audible.”’*° 

An equally lasting impression was made upon him by the landscape about 
Rome. What Lionello Venturi once called the “religious” quality of the noble 
and solitary countryside which surrounds that city has been a decisive expe- 
rience in the lives of many artists, over a period of centuries. Claude Lorrain 
and Poussin, Jan Both and Gaspard Dughet, Pannini, Wilson, Hubert Robert, 
Corot and Allston in the nineteenth century are only a few of those whose lives 
were never to lose the impression of this experience. In romantic art it was one 
of the great themes, exerting its spell upon painters and poets, novelists and 
scholars alike. | 

His impressions of Switzerland and Italy were embodied in a series of land- 
scapes done in Italy immediately after his arrival. The earliest is the landscape 
dated 1804 in the collection of Miss Fannie P. Mason, Boston. Like the land- 
scapes done in Paris it is painted with a direct touch and uses a wide, subtle 
range of tone, a narrow range of hue and a simple contrast of warm and cool. 
The low tones of green and brown in the foreground are warm and dusky; the 
lake, sky and mountains are cool, clear blue; the cold rocks are touched with 
the warmth of sunset. It is based upon careful study of nature, as is shown by 
a drawing for the ferns in the foreground among the drawings in the H. W. L. 
Dana collection. But the forms of nature have been transposed to another plane 
so that they become a reverie upon the wonder and delight of the artist’s journey 
through the Swiss lakes and through the forests of the Appenines. 

A tentative quality apparent in this landscape has disappeared in the second 
canvas, Diana in the Chase, painted at Rome in 1805 (Fig. 3). It is closely 
related to the other. There is the same rich, subtle sweep of tone, the same 
severely limited range of hue, the same contrast of warm and cool. The warm 
green and brown foreground is in half shadow, the lake and mountains are 
chill and blue. 

In the painting of the distant mountain Allston introduced his first coloristic 
innovation, his own variety of “broken color” to create atmosphere and lumi- 
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nosity. He did not lay on the pigments side by side but one over another, so 
that the pigment below shows through that above (more like the style of 
Feininger or the late Kokoshka than the broken color of the French Impres- 
sionists) . Sometimes as he himself said, it required twenty such tints, one above 
another, to create the delicate veil of light and air he threw over such distant 
mountain peaks. There are again exact studies for the mountain and the soli- 
tary pine among the drawings in the Dana collection. The Mountain is Mount 
Pilatus on the Lake of Luzern, so that the title Swiss Scenery which has also 
become attached to this picture is not altogether a misnomer. Nevertheless it is 
not a Swiss landscape in the same sense as are the charming topographic views 
which the Swiss artists produced in the eighteenth century. The grandiose water 
colors done by Turner on his first brief visit to Switzerland in 1802, although 
romantically heroic in tone, are still portraits of a recognizable locality. This 
however is a reverie upon the grandeur and the loveliness of nature—and thus 
becomes the first great example of those reveries which, with Corot, Inness and 
Marees were to become so characteristic of the nineteenth century. The note of 
reverie was to be perhaps even more characteristic of American painting than 
of any other school: William Page and Inness, LaFarge and Ryder, Whistler, 
Homer Martin and Vedder show how strong a part it was to play in our 
imaginative life. Reverie is a function of memory and memory is one of the 
most powerful forces in the creative process. It changes facts into experiences, 
weaves into experience the overtones of association and, in the memory of the 
true artist, distills those timeless and universal tones that are more easily recog- 
nized than described or explained. In the Diana the timelessness is emphasized 
by the choice of generalized figures of ancient poetry to inhabit it; but the 
figures echo, rather than create, the tone. 

It is the first appearance also of the personal tone which was to mark Allston’s 
work. “Pictures do not merely speak—they also sing” says Friedlander. All- 
ston’s individual tone, more prominent than any detail and rising out of a 
harmony of the whole, is a harmony of feeling as well as an aerial harmony. 
Allston later spoke of this element of personal feeling as the element which 
represents in a work of art the wholeness of nature. 

Nothing in nature can be fragmentary, except in the seeming, and then, 
too, to the understanding only—to the feelings never. For a grain of sand, no 
less than a plant, being an essential part of the mighty whole which we call 
the universe, cannot be separated from the idea of the world without a positive 


act of the reflective faculties, an act of volition. But until then even a grain 
of sand cannot cease to imply it.*? 
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The artist cannot successfully abstract any part from this whole without supply- 
ing an equivalent harmony in his work. This equivalent, Allston said, must take 
two forms, each equally necessary. First, there must be a personal modification 
of each detail of the subject, so that all are permeated by the artist’s feeling. 
Second, these parts must be bound together in a harmony of form that mirrors 
in its completeness the interdependence of this world.** The traits which were 
to be Allston’s personal modification of nature are already clearly defined in 
this picture—the sense of harmony, the subtle use of tone to create a mood of 
reverie, the mingling of grandeur and sweetness, wonder and delight, and the 
touch which is alive with a characteristic delicacy and tenderness. 

The Classical Landscape (Fig. 4) in the Addison Gallery, Andover, forms 
the third of the scenes. But the artist has now turned to his impressions of Italy. 
The solitudes of the Roman Campagna are dotted with the ruins of antiquity 
as a landscape in America is with farm houses and barns, until the past presses 
upon the mind of the traveler with almost as much reality as the present. Claude 
Lorrain, in the seventeenth century, had loved to reconstruct the splendors of 
that vanished world in the midst of his landscapes. Allston was interested now 
in evoking the past of a Roman landscape in somewhat the same way. The 
Tiber, the Alban hills, the plain, the splendor of antiquity, the medieval pil- 
grim, the timeless pastoral simplicities of Italian peasant life, all mingle in one 
calm image. 

In making his landscapes an evocation of experience Allston resembles 
Corot, who came to Italy a generation later. Corot is certainly not less French 
because instead of staying at Fontainebleu, he went to Italy and received there 
impressions decisive for his taste and his feeling for nature; although some 
American critics have recently been ready to rule out as un-American any artist 
who even studied or lived abroad. The memory of Italy was always for both 
Allston and Corot part of their way of seeing; the gentleness, the tranquil and 
slightly elegiac note, the venustas of that experience of natural beauty, left an 
ineffaceable stamp upon their consciousness. The same experience can be de- 
tected in Gaspar Dughet and Claude Lorrain, in Poussin and Jan Both. The 
memory of the Alps and the Italian seacoast haunted the imagination of Pieter 
Brueghel also, who incorporated these memories into his being so fully that, 
painting afterward in the midst of the Flemish plain, his mind saw not only 
the green fields outside Antwerp but the snow peaks and pine forests of the 
Alps, or, when Icarus falls headlong into the sea, the sun shimmering on the 
Mediterranean as Brueghel had seen it from the heights above Naples. 
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But another note equally constant in Allston’s work was the grave tone of 
mystery, which gives his paintings a different quality than is to be found in any 
of the older painters. This is the note of romanticism. 

This magical hush of wonder in the Diana in the Chase attracted the atten- 
tion of a young English poet who came to Rome in January of 1806. This pic- 
ture was the foundation of a friendship between Allston and Coleridge that 
was to last through life. It is easy to see how the lyric twilight of such a picture 
would attract the poet.** 

In September, 1817, Allston went again on a six weeks visit to Paris in 
company with Leslie and the English landscape painter, William Collins. The 
memento of this visit, the small study of the “concert of colors” in Veronese’s 
Marriage at Cana in the Louvre is now in the Dana collection. He made also a 
study of three figures and a white horse from Titian’s Adoration of the Magi 
which he later gave to Coleridge and which hung in the poet’s parlor at High- 
gate. The opportunity to restudy the Venetian paintings in the Louvre gave a 
new impetus to Allston’s conception of color and on his return to London he 
plunged into a fever of activity. By the following summer he had begun and 
completed three major works: the huge canvas of Uriel in the Sun, the large 
landscape of Elijah in the Desert, and Jacob’s Dream, a picture which made a 
deep impression upon Leslie, Wordsworth, Washington Irving and Mrs. 
Jameson. 

The new idea of color which he worked to realize in the pictures begun after 
his return from Paris was the use of a combination of underpainting and glaz- 
ing to produce warm, rich, resonant tones that are not any one color because 
they contain all colors floating in suspension. Local colors disappeared, except 
as accents, in the glow of his chiaroscuro. 

Leslie wrote to Washington Irving about the Urie/ (Fig. 5), which seems to 
have been the first picture done after his return from Paris: 


He [ Allston} has not yet got to work on his large picture [Belshazzar's 
Feast} but has finished a very grand and poetical figure of the angel Uriel 
sitting in the sun. The figure is colossal, the attitude and air very noble, and 
the form heroic without being overcharged. In the colour he has been equally 
successful, and with a very rich and glowing tone he has avoided all positive 
colours, which would have made him too material. There is neither red, blue, 
nor yellow in the picture, and yet it possesses a harmony equal to the best 
pictures of Paul Veronese . . .** 

This is a good description of the peculiar warmth and luminosity of tone which 


Allston now achieved. It is not a harmony of colors re-echoed from certain posi- 
tive, primary notes like the colors of the Dead Man Revived, but a chiaroscuro 
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Fig. 7, WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Elijah in the Desert, 1818 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 8. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Moonlit Landscape, 1819 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
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glowing with colors seen one through another; so that while here and there 
the tone is brought up to certain color accents, the general effect is of a harmony 
in which all colors are united. In a wholly individual way it achieves the rich 
inner light which Delacroix later achieved by the ripple of reflected tints he 
called flochetage. In Allston’s case however it was a refinement of the use of 
colors superimposed one upon another that began with the Diana in the Chase. 
But glazes tended to form more of these layers of pigment than in his earlier 
technique, which did more with the opaque colors, with the result that his 
color harmonies grew more and more aerial and luminous. It was this discovery 
of color which is light (instead of positive or local color that is, as Leslie put it, 
material) which was the foundation of the great personal styles of the nine- 
teenth century.*® 
The subject of Uriel was taken from Book III of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
When Satan, after his fall, began to plot his assault upon the race of Man upon 
earth, he approached Heaven in disguise to learn where the newly created 
beings were to be found. 
He drew not nigh unheard; the Angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his ear, and straight was known 
The Archangel Uriel; one of the seven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes . . . 
It was this figure, whose Homeric epithet is “gloriously bright,” whom Allston 
strove to visualize. As Oliver Wendell Holmes observed, merely not to fail in 
delineating such a vision was a triumph.*® Allston himself described the 
picture: 
Uriel in the Sun is a colossal figure, foreshortened, nearly twice the size of 
life. I surrounded him and the rock of adamant on which he sat with the 
prismatic colors, in the order in which the ray of light is decomposed by the 
prism. I laid them on with the strongest colours; and then with transparent 
colours, so intimately blended them as to reproduce the original ray; it was 
so bright it makes your eyes twinkle as you looked at it.** 


What seemed bright to the eyes of 1817 is not so bright to those of the 
twentieth century and the passage of time has also no doubt subdued the light. 
The effect now is of a warm, luminous glow, wine-brown, gold-brown and 
grey-blue against gold sky. The colossal scale gives dignity and even splendor 
to the mood of reverie. Of all Allston’s works on the heroic scale, it is the most 
successful, combining the romantic mystery with his own characteristic tone 
of reverie. 
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Elijah in the Desert (Fig. 7), painted in three weeks immediately after the 
Uriel, is also one of his most impressive pictures. Signed and dated 1818, it 
was taken to America but purchased by an English traveler named Labouchére, 
who took it back to England. In 1870 it was purchased from its subsequent 
owner, Lord Taunton, by Mrs. Samuel Hooper and Miss Alice Hooper, who 
presented it to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The warm and atmospheric style is here develor ed in a subject finely expres- 
sive of Allston’s love of the meditative and the solitary. The landscape is seen 
as if through a veil of color. The earth is a harmony of oak leaf and russet 
browns, varied only by the cool grey-blue of Elijah’s robe in the foreground 
and the blue of the distant mountains. The warm browns are reflected above 
in certain of the dark clouds, but through rents in this mass of warm tone the 
eye looks into cool blue sky and white clouds. The picture is thus built of a wide, 
sonorous range of tone and the two simple contrasts of warm and cool, blue 
and brown. But the pigments are so fused in glazes that the color is dematerial- 
ized into light and atmosphere, an effect increased by the fact that the picture 
was painted with skim milk as a medium and has a surface somewhat drier than 
that of ordinary oil paint. 

It belongs to the genus of “inhabited landscapes,” in which both human life 
and nature plan an essential part in the effect of the whole. At first the eye sees 
what the landscape says of the vastness, grandeur and solitude of the world. 
Then a raven on the dead tree catches the attention by its attitude of being 
about to move. It leads the attention to another raven, flying down toward 
what had been glanced over as a stone in the foreground, but which is the 
kneeling Elijah. The saint is an incident in the vast silence of things: his part 
is prayer. In solemnity and originality of conception, in resonance and pictorial 
unity it is one of the great pictures of American romanticism. 

Jacob’s Dream, painted in 1817 or 1818, was apparently a development of 
the same poetry of space and light. The small outline engraving of the com- 
position in the Outlines and Sketches by Washington Allston (1850) and the 
small half-tone reproduction in the New England Magazine of 1894 can there- 
fore give no adequate impression of it. Mrs. Jameson wrote a description of 
it which reveals the point Allston’s style had now reached. 


The subject is very sublimely and originally treated, with a feeling wholly 
distinct from the shadowy mysticism of Rembrandt, and the graceful sim- 
plicity of Raphael. Instead of a ladder or steps, with a few angels, he em- 
bodied the idea of a glorious vision, in which countless myriads of the 
heavenly host are seen dissolving into light and distance, and immeasurable 
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flights of steps rising, spreading above and beyond each other, vanish at last 
in infinitude.*® 


It was purchased by Lord Egremont and has been at Petworth since it was 
exhibited at the British Institution in 1819. The war makes it impossible either 
to see it or to secure a photograph. But the reader who is curious to know its 
effect upon the imagination of Allston’s contemporaries may read Words- 
worth’s poem Composed upon an Evening of extraordinary Splendor and 
Beauty. Not long after leaving England, Allston received a copy of the poem, 
on which was the note “Transcribed by Mrs. Wordsworth, in gratitude for the 
pleasure she received from the sight of Allston’s pictures, in particular ‘Jacob’s 
Dream!’ ’’ Added to it was the postscript: 

N.B.—The author knows not how far he was indebted to Mr. Allston for 

part of the third stanza. The multiplication of ridges in a mountainous coun- 

try, as Mr. Allston has probably observed, are from two causes, sunny or 

watery haze or vapor; the former is here meant. When does Mr. Allston 

return to England?—William Wordsworth.'® 

Connected with this same development of luminosity and resonance of tone 

and the dissolving of solid colors in atmosphere, is the picture called The Sisters 
(Fig. 6), which was painted at some time before Allston’s return to America. 
It was named by Coleridge. It was a deliberate experiment to work out the 
secret of the Venetian glow. The fair-haired girl was suggested by Titian’s 
well-known figure, the so-called portrait of his daughter Lavinia. The Titian 
which Allston knew, however, was not the picture of a girl holding a dish of 
fruit (now in Berlin) which was at that time in Florence, but another version 
which was sold at the Orleans sale, London, in 1798 to Lady Lucas (Countess 
de Grey). This version shows a girl in a green dress holding up a jewel casket 
on a silver dish.?° Allston took the ideas of a girl’s blonde head turned back 
in that position, and another favorite Venetian theme of the contrast of blonde 
and brunette, but translated them both into his own terms. The blonde girl is 
in a puce-colored dress, with a blue and grey striped sash; the brunette in a 
dress with a cherry-brown blouse and brownish-purple skirt, a blue and grey 
striped sleeve and a green sash. The great open-mouthed jar at the left is blue- 
green. The group is set against a warm red curtain and a shadowy blue sky 
with white clouds. The difficulty of describing the colors is a mark of Allston’s 
success in achieving the Venetian quality of underpainting and glazing, by 
which the entire canvas is made to count as a single unified glow. The glow 
changes from warm to cool, from light to dark, from red to blue to yellow, 
but all variations are held within a rich and subtle unity. 
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The Sisters remained on the artist’s hands until 1839, when it was purchased 
by the painter Francis Alexander. It thus forms a definite link with one of the 
men who, although not pupils of Allston, came under his influence and car- 
ried on something of his conception of color into the middle of the century. 
William Page was another of these. Page, we know, worked with the same 
technique of one layer of pigment superimposed upon another, but unfortu- 
nately without the sound, lasting quality of Allston’s color. 

The pictures of Allston’s American period, from 1818 to 1843, form a sub- 
ject by themselves, so intimately connected with the development of taste in 
the generation of Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller and Emerson that this is not 
the place to go into them. I need only to point out two things. One is that there 
are a great many of these pictures. The Dictionary of American Biography is 
quite mistaken in saying Allston’s career as a painter came to an end with 
his return to America in 1818. The second is that he established in the United 
States as early as 1819 a fully developed romantic-coloristic style. This is to be 
seen in two pictures of that year, the Moonlit Landscape of the Bosto Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Beatrice in the collection of Miss Ellen Bullard, Boston. 

Beatrice (Fig. 9), painted for Mr. Theodore Lyman, was one of the 
earliest if not the first of a kind of image of reverie which became one of the 
most characteristic nineteenth century themes — the dreaming figure of a 
woman, very quietly painted, and having when at its best no subject but its 
own mood of grace and repose. It is a theme that recurs constantly in Corot 
and Delacroix, in Millet in his classical phase, in Rossetti, in George Fuller 
and LaFarge, and even, in a sense, in Courbet and Degas and Renoir. When 
Allston initiated it in America, it was a fresh and novel expression of the ro- 
mantic search for gentle and quiet sentiment. It is painted in luminous glazes 
and underpaint, a visual unity of warm harmonic tone. 

The Moonlit Landscape (Fig. 8), shows how Allston had grown since his 
early pictures in the mastery of the “inhabited landscape.” The figures of 
Diana and her nymphs in the landscape of 1805 are a charming staffage in an 
idyll of nature’s majestic beauty. In the Moonlit Landscape the figures are an 
essential element of the whole. The light broods over the solemn darkness of 
the earth. Who has seen the vastness and magical solitude of such a scene 
better suggested? But the tiny figures of a man and woman leading a child, 
who have stopped to question a horseman on the beach (the group is less con- 
spicuous in the original than in a photograph) lend a touch of tension to the 
scene. Something is taking place within the beauty of this night. The artist 
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does not indicate more than that—he merely creates the feeling that human life 
goes on within the darkness, and that it is no less beautiful and no less strange 
than the night itself. 

How advanced this picture is in coloristic technique is best seen if it is takea 
in connection with a daylight landscape, like the Italian Landscape (Fig. 10) 
(c. 1830) in the Detroit Institute of Arts. Like the landscapes which Corot 
began to paint after his third Italian journey in 1840, this latter is a reverie 
upon the grandeur, the serenity and the nameless grace of the Campagna. 
But while Corot’s silver-green révéries are part of the development of French 
painting toward the cool palette of Impressionism, Allston created for Amer- 
ican painting a warmer and more golden tonality, which is the spiritual ancestor 
of the warm palette of Inness, Page and Eakins. Those who have not seen this 
picture will hardly believe its use of color possible in 1830. The vaporous 
treatment of the trees, the shimmering flesh tints of the figures with their 
shadows in madder red, the delicate nuances of light in the sunset sky seem 
to belong to the 1860’s, in the first stages of Impressionism, except that they are 
firmly anchored in the strong, rich tone scale of the first half of the century. 

Fifty years after these pictures, when an atmospheric and coloristic technique 
had again spread through the world of art, almost anyone could learn to paint 
with color which was also light. But in the 1820’s it was a new mode of per- 
ception, just becoming the dominant problem of creation for the most progres- 
sive minds in painting. The fact that Constable and Corot, Delacroix, Turner 
and Allston, each found a different technical solution of the problem, shows 
how personal this way of painting still was—it was by no means the common 
property of painting, embodied in a known and accepted technique. Allston 
developed his own method of underpaint and glazes, which does not differ 
essentially in the Italian Landscape from that of the Moonlit Landscape of 
1819. This is a very simple composition in color—a contrast of warm and cool, 
the warm browns of the earth changing into blues of the distant mountains, 
which lead into the blues and whites of the sky—but the colors are reflected 
one within another in a fine atmospheric unity. It is the radiant luminosity of 
the light, the resonance of the chiaroscuro, the rich and subtle harmony of tone, 
which make it a canvas of great technical distinction. 

As the history of Delacroix’s influence upon French painting is witness, the 
recovery of the coloristic vision was the most lasting contribution made by 
the romantic movement to the future. Allston has a great historical interest, as 
one of the earliest painters of the first romantic generation, 1800-30, to create 
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a full-fledged romantic-coloristic style. When Corot and Delacroix brought 
French art back to the coloristic tradition, they not only solved the problem of 
romantic expression but discovered the line of the future and founded the 
greatness of French nineteenth century painting, for which French painters of 
all shades of opinion have since paid them honor. That American painting 
developed in the next generation remote from Allston’s discovery, since the 
young romantic realists of the National Academy of Design in New York 
were neither able nor interested (for the most part) to learn from Allston 
what the French learned from their romantic painters, is regrettable, perhaps, 
but hardly affects the importance of his discovery. 


* A third dialect in which the texture and glow of the paint itself predominate (as in certain medieval miniatures 
and some kinds of twentieth century painting) does not enter into our discussion here. The paint-for-paint's- 
sake interests of modern painting were spiritually impossible in the mental climate of 1800. 
* Prud’hon who is the great exception to this and who offers in many respects the closest parallel in French 
painting to Allston, did not come to attention until the Salon of 1809. 

The peace of Amiens lasted only from March, 1802, to April 29, 1803. 
* Although the war had ——s regular communication, merchant vessels still traded busily between England 
and Holland. The Countess de Boigne, returning to France in September, 1804, from England, sailed in a 
Dutch vessel whose papers represented it as coming from Emden. At Bril the customs officer asked, ‘This boat 
is from Grand Emden?” “Yes, sir, from Grand Emden.” “All right,” he said and returned the ship's papers; 
Grand Emden, in their slang, was London. Cf. Memoirs of the Countess de Boigne, N. Y. 1907, I, 177. 
* Jared B. Flagg, The Life and Letters of Washington Allston, N. Y., 1892, p. 188. 
* Platner, Bunsen, Gerhard and Réstell, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, Stuttgart, 1827-42, I, 586-587. 
* William Dunlap, A History of the Arts of Design in the United States, Boston, 1918, Il, 162-163. 
* Allston felt the influence of the Salvator Rosa tradition before leaving America, for he wrote to Dunlap, 
“Up to this time (his departure for London) my favorite subjects, with an occasional comic intermission, 
were banditti. I well remember one of these, where I thought I had happily succeeded in cutting a throat! 
The subject of this precious performance was, robbers fighting with each other for the spoils, over the body of a 
murdered traveler. And clever ruffians I thought them. I did not get rid of this banditti mania until I had been 
over a year in England.” Ibid., p. 156. 
* Both Vanderlyn and Trumbull, for instance, painted their views of Niagara Falls with the intention of having 
them engraved. 
* Dunlap, op. cit., p. 165. 
™ Lectures on Art, 1850, p. 103. The punctuation slightly modernized. 
® Ibid., p. 105. 
* When Allston held an exhibit at Bristol in 1814, Coleridge published a series of ‘Essays on the Fine Arts” 
in a Bristol journal to help his friend. Speaking of this picture, he said “I am conscious that I look with a 
stronger and more pleasurable emotion at Mr. Allston’s large landscape, in the spirit of Swiss scenery, from its 
having been the occasion of my first acquaintance with him in Rome. This may or may not be a compliment to 
ies how the true compliment to the picture was made by a lady of high rank and cultivated taste, who declared, 
in my hearing, that she never st before that landscape without seeming to feel the breeze blow out of it 
upon her.” These “Essays on the Fine Arts” are reprinted in Cottle’s Early Recollections of S$. T. Coleridge, 
London, 1837, 2 vols., I], 201-240. 
* Charles R. Leslie, Autobiographical Recollections, Boston, 1860, p. 205. Letter of Dec. 20, 1817, to Wash- 
ington Irving. 
* The nineteenth century lacked the critical terminology to describe this style. Bostonians described Allston as 
the American Titian, which is as inaccurate as to call Delacroix the French Rubens. Any nineteenth century 
painter placed beside the Renaissance or baroque artists looks like — but the nineteenth century—as, 
indeed, he should. Such terms merely indicate, in the defective terminology of that day, that his contemporaries 
realized both the significance and the importance of Allston’s stylistic inno: ation. 
North American Review, L (1840), 358. 
* Flagg, op. cit., p. 131. 
* The Athenaeum, 1844, p. 16. 
* Flagg, op. cit., pp. 133-134. 
* Gustav Friedrich Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 1854, II, 85, describes it as harder and less 
interesting quality than the Berlin version. 
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Figure 3. Detail of Figure 4 








LAURANAS BUST OF IPPOLITA SFORZA: 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR By Otto BRENDEL 


HE following note may interest you in connection with your recent 
article on ““Laurana’s Portrait Busts of Women” published in the Art 
Quarterly, V (1942), 273 ff. I submit it to you as a possible addition to 

the material with which your article dealt so comprehensively. 

The fact seems not generally known that an old drawing exists of Francesco 
Laurana’s bust (Fig. 4), now in the Frick Collection, in which you recognize 
a portrait of Ippolita Sforza. I enclose a photograph of this drawing (Fig. 1) 
which is now kept in the library of the Académie in Marseilles. Its author, 
Fauris de Saint-Vincens, made the sketch out of antiquarian interest because 
he considered the bust a work of Roman art, perhaps representing the elder 
Agrippina. For this reason, the drawing was also included by Emile Espéran- 
dieu in his Recueil général des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule 
Romaine, IX, 91 f., No. 6690. I know of no other publication. 

Espérandieu likewise thought that the bust might be ancient, but placed on 
a modern base “dont les bas-reliefs ridicules seraient 4 négliger.” Further, he 
gives some information as to the provenance of the work. I repeat his notes in 
full, because they may prove useful for future study: 

Buste découvert, dit-on, au commencement du XVIII s. dans le vieux port 
de Marseille. Acquis par Louis Hercule de Ricard, conseiller au Parlement 
de Provence, ce buste appartint par la suite 4 Madame de Narbonne et fut 
emporté a Paris entre les années 1747 et 1795. Serait égaré. 

Actually, there can be no doubt that the drawing of Fauris de Saint-Vincens, 
reproduced by Espérandieu, represents the bust in the Frick Gallery. On the 
basis of this identification, the past migrations of the work can now be fairly 
accurately traced back as far as the first half of the eighteenth century. In recent 
times it was rediscovered and brought to this country by the late Lord Duveen. 
For the sake of completion, I insert here the information which you previously 
had been kind enough to pass on to me (your letter of May 21, 1943): “... the 
bust had been in the possession of the Marquise de Mailly-Nesle in Paris, 
where Lord Duveen found it in a rather neglected condition, no one knowing 
who the sculptor was. He recognized it at once as Laurana. The butler said 
that it came from the family’s country place in the south of France and that it 
had been fished out of the Rhone, which accounts for its damaged condition. 
This however may be only a good story . . .” By the notes of Espérandieu these 
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indications are corroborated. We now know that the bust was indeed brought 
to Paris during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and we learn where it 
had been before. Even the butlet’s story that it had been fished out of the water, 
which of course may just be a good story after all, is not quite excluded by the, 
on this point, somewhat mysterious report of its discovery in the old harbor of 
Marseille. At any rate, the bust was well known in Marseille before it came to 
Paris. It may have been in Marseille since the very time when Laurana stayed 
in the city, or else have been brought there from some place in southern France 
with which the artist was in so many ways connected. 

The drawing, so far the oldest witness preserved of the existence of this 
work, already shows the breakages along the lower margin, which in the mean- 
time have been mended but are still visible. The extent of this damage coin- 
cides with the modern state of preservation except in one point at the left side 
of the inscription-tablet (Fig. 2), where the modern restoration exceeds the 
limits of damage indicated in the old drawing. Another slight discrepancy will 
be noticed regarding the vessel between the two female figures represented in 
the same place. In the drawing it is placed on a high, tapering support. Of this 
support the actual relief shows no trace, at least not in its present condition. 
But the fact must be acknowledged that not only a considerable part of the 
representation is now missing, but the remaining forms also are badly blurred 
by subsequent polishing. 

You ask for the meaning of these reliefs. Their content is difficult to de- 
termine. Dress and behavior of the figures make it likely that all are intended 
to represent ancient myths. However, it can hardly be expected that Laurana’s 
conception of the mythical tales which he wished to render should always be 
in strict accordance with genuine, ancient iconography. A certain allowance 
must be made for Renaissance modernism. 

The two women, busy with the ominous vessel betwixt them, may then 
denote the daughters of Pelias preparing for, or having completed, the sacri- 
fice of their father. If so, who is the other woman turning around to them, 
while in the presence of an armored hero and her excited babe she pierces her- 
self with a sword? It seems not improbable that she portrays Alcestis sacrificing 
herself for her husband: the “good” daughter of Pelias, as contrasted with her 
evil sisters. In Hyginus, Fab., Ch. 243, Alcestis is listed among the “women 
who killed themselves.” His wording might have caused this unusual represen- 
tation. Alcestis’ son, here a little child, is also mentioned by the same author, 
Ch. 97; his name was Eumelus. 
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On the other side of the inscription-tablet (Fig. 3), the relief shows a boy 
about to be sacrificed upon an altar. The letters on the altar read: D(is) 
M(anibus) S(acrum). The story of Phrixus, sacrificed by his father Athamas 
but freed by his mother, Nephele, seems best to agree with the scene. However, 
Hyginus cannot have been the only source of this group, for in his report, Ch. 2, 
Phrixus appears to be a fairly grown-up adolescent while in the relief he is 
rendered as a child. The action of the woman behind the altar is not clear. 
Rather than the helpful mother she represents the jealous stepmother Ino, also 
laying hands on the victim. Her sister Agave, in turn, was found in Hyginus’ 
catalogue of ‘“‘mothers who killed their sons,” Ch. 239. It seems therefore likely 
that the woman who, at the right end of the little frieze frantically moves away 
from a protesting young man in armor, represents the Maenad Agave. The 
young man is Pentheus, her son, trying in vain to hold her as against his royal 
will she turns to bacchic savagery. She already swings the dagger with which 
she will soon lacerate him. 

The arrangement of these scenes along the base of the bust obviously follows 
a definite plan. They have more than one common denominator. First, each of 
the narratives selected revolves around a heroine and female passions or virtues. 
Secondly, all tales illustrate uncommon or hideous deeds of mythical sisters: 
at the left side the daughters of Pelias; at the right side the daughters of Cad- 
mus. Further, the theme of human sacrifice prevails in all scenes and clearly 
constitutes a major point of interest in them. But the motives vary. There is 
the self-sacrifice of Alcestis and perhaps, according to Hyginus, Ch. 2, of 
Phrixus. The latter case, caused by the evil machinations of Ino, however, can 
also be called an unjust sacrifice, just as that of Pelias a foolish one. Pentheus, 
on the other hand, falls a victim to divine fury; his death, too, is a sacrifice with 
a religious implication. 

This certainly is a strange, if not a weird wreath of old tales on which to base 
the portrait of a lady. But, as you stated yourself, these representations display 
the humanistic interests of the person represented; besides, they may well 
contain more precise and more personal allusions yet to be discovered. Renais- 
sance ideas such as the interest in pagan rites and the widespread speculations 
on pagan sacrifices, recently discussed by F. Saxl, Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, II (1938-39), 346 ff., constitute their general background. As to 
formal details, ancient prototypes seem to underlie some of the single figures, 
but were in no case simply copied. I may mention two examples. The stance 
of “Athamas” is strongly reminiscent of a standing figure, drawn by Pisanello 
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after the Orestes of a Roman Sarcophagus; cf. the drawing in the Louvre, 
reproduced, among others, by Van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting, 
VIII, 155. Only the posture of the right arm was substantially changed by 
Laurana and the head turned the other way. Second, the type of the frenzied 
“Agave” swaying a dagger over her head was probably inspired by the famous 
neo-attic Maenad, so represented. The influence of this relief on Renaissance 
art is evidenced by other contemporary works as well; see Warburg Journal, 


I (1937-38), 70 ff. 


N.B. For the photographs reproduced in Figures 2 and 3 ! wish to express special thanks to Dr. F. M. Clapp 
of the Frick Collection. 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


THE ST. GEORGE BY COSIMO TURA 
IN SAN DIEGO 





by Hans Tietze 





The splendid bust of S¢. George, the acquisition of which for 
in American collection represents an extremely valuable enrich- 
ment of the national art property, offers no scholarly difficulties. 
Its position within Italian art of the Renaissance has been firmly 
established by the studies of Otto Hiartzsch—to which Miss 
Elizabeth Carson of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
drew my attention—and of Roberto Longhi whose independence 
of, or dependence on, the results of Hartzsch is not quite clear. 
The painting is a fragment of the left wing of the altarpiece 
painted by Cosimo Tura for S. Giorgio fuori in Ferrara, shortly 
before 1474 in which year the donor Bishop Lorenzo Roverella 
died. Baruffaldi (1675-1755) who had seen the altarpiece at 
one time in all its splendor, mentions that it was severely dam- 
aged in 1709 when the papal artillery bombed the convent dur- 
ing the war of succession, and states that later on the fragments 
were distributed among various places in the convent, and espe- 
cially the noviciate. Baruffaldi’s careful description (Vite de’ 

ittort e scultori Ferraresi, Ferrara, 1844, 1, 77 ff.), however, 
permits a reconstruction of the original shape: the central panel 
is the Madonna and Child enthroned with angel musicians, in 
the National Gallery, London; the right wing with Saints Paul 
nd Maurelio and the kneeling donor is the property of Prince 
Colonna in Rome; the top piece with the Pzefd is in the Louvre. 
Three tondi in the E. S. Gardner Museum, the Fogg Art 
Museum and the Bache collection, respectively, have been 
claimed for the predella of this altarpiece although they do not 
ft into Baruffaldi’s description, which explicitly states that the 
small pictures in the predella represented scenes from the 
legends of the Saints Benedict and Bernard; while those three 
represent scenes from the life of the Christ Child. Entirely miss- 
ing are the busts of St. Bernard and St. Benedict, originally per- 
haps on top of the wings, and the left wing with St. Peter, 
St. George and a second kneeling donor. Of this left wing, 
fortunately, the fragment in question has been preserved. A 
juxtaposition with St. Maurelio from the right wing (in the 
f Prince Colonna collection) makes further evidence unnecessary. 
They are exact companions, and the newly emerged fragment 
proves an important addition to what by many critics is con- 
sidered Tura’s masterpiece. It shows the same supreme quality 
and, though recalling the loss suffered by the partial destruction 
of the wing, is so luckily cut that it gives the impression of a 
complete work of art. 

































The fragment formed part of the well-known Adalbert Baron 
von Lanna collection in Prague where it was listed under the 
name of Mantegna (Sale cat. 1905, no. 397, pl. 28) and was 
first published under this name by Theodor von Frimmel in 
Blatter fiir Gemdldekunde, V1, 174. (Also listed as by Mantegna 
by S. Reinach in his Repertoire des peintures, 11, 197.) At the 
occasion of the second Lanna Sale (Berlin, Cassirer 1929, 
no. 654, pl. 21) some interesting suggestions for a more correct 
attribution were made. Bode seems to have thought of Francesco 
Cossa, which after all is very close to the truth, and Paul Wescher 
published the painting in Panthéon, 1929, p. 532 under the 
name of Bonsignori. 










The correct identification was first made by Otto Hiartzsch of 
whose thesis on Tura only the catalogue of the works attributed 
to Tura was printed in 1931. Because of the semi-private char- 
of such a German university thesis his discovery remained 
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«-arded, and Hiartzsch republished it in an article in 
‘on, July, 1940, p. 153-161. Approximately at the same 
e Roberto Longhi, who in his O fficina Ferrarese, Rome, 1934, 
3. ff., had outlined a reconstruction of the Roverella altar- 
niece (without including the bust of St. George), made the 
same identification in his Ampliamenti nell’officina Ferrarese 
(supplement to Critica d’ Arte, 1940, p. 1). Both authors refer 
to the St. George as “formerly in the Lanna collection’ the 
whereabouts of the painting having been unknown from 1929 
up to its recent reappearance. Both, too, in order to prove their 
point, use the same expedient recommended above, the mere 
juxtaposition of the St. George and the St. Maurelio from the 
right wing. 


INGRES’ SELF-PORTRAIT IN THE FOGG MUSEUM 
by E. P. Richardson 


The bequest of the late Grenville Lindall Winthrop to the 
Fogg Museum of Art is a notable event in the development of 
American institutions of art. The collection itself is so varied 
ind so important in many different fields that the fact it has now 
come to a permanent home in a museum is a matter of deep in- 
terest to students and amateurs of American art and of late 
Italian eighteenth century; of the French eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century and the early Flemish painting ; of English furni- 
ture and Mayan sculpture, of Chinese and Persian art; of prints 
ind drawings, Blake and the pre-Raphaelites; to mention only 
the principle points of interest. Mr. Winthrop represented the 
American lover of art at his best—at once discerning and open- 
minded, catholic in taste yet strongly personal, insistent on 
the highest quality with all the instincts of a great collector yet 
inspired also with a noble generosity to give his collection to 
become part of the public wealth of his ancestral state. Harvard 
s fortunate in the loyalty of its sons. 


It is impossible to do justice to such a collection by repro- 
ducing a single object. Yet the austere dignity of Ingres’ Se/f- 
Portrait represents at least the lively interest of Mr. Winthrop's 
taste. The picture belongs to the close of the great French 
draughtsman’s career, to the period of the ‘60's when he painted 
the small Golden Age (1862, also in this collection) and The 
Turkish Woman at the Bath (1862, in the Louvre). A slightly 
different portrait was given by the artist to the Academy in 
Antwerp three years later. In both the artist wears the medal of 
grand-ofhicer of the Legion of Honor and around his neck the 
Prussian order of merit. The Winthrop portrait, which came 
from the collections of Albert Ramel, is signed and dated: 
]. Ingres pinxit MDCCCLXII, aetatis LXXII. The proud old 
head is an admirable example of Ingres’ monumental, decisive 
portraiture, made doubly interesting here because it is an ob- 
servation of the artist himself. 


THE WATER MILL BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA 


From an article by Clifton Wheeler in the Bulletin of the 
John Herron Art Institute, April, 1944, 


The Water Mill, which was recently given to the Herron Art 
Museum, is an important acquisition from the standpoint of 
both art and history. It is beautiful in pattern and mellow color 
and its intimate description of a countryside in Holland is sure 
to reward anyone who will look into it. 

Meindert Hobbema was the last of the group of great Dutch 
artists who were born within a period of thirty years while 
Holland was gaining independence from Spain. Rembrandt was 
born in 1606, Gerard Terborch in 1617, Aelbert Cuyp in 1620, 
Jacob Ruysdael about 1628 and Hobbema in 1638. A citizen 
of Amsterdam, he was a friend and pupil of Ruysdael. At the 
age of thirty, seeing how his master continued to battle with 
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nove: y, Hobbema obtained a small position in the customs and 
made himself independent of picture-buyers and dealers. His 
supre ne masterpiece, The Avenue, Middelharnis, in the Na- 
tiona Gallery, London, probably the best-known landscape in 
the world, was painted some years after he had become a civil 
servant. 

He was an humble and sincere student of nature. In the fol- 
lowing century his influence in England was very great. Gains- 
borough was greatly indebted to him. The Norwich school grew 
out of his art. John Crome'’s last sentence was “Oh, Hobbema, 
ny dear Hobbema, how I have loved you.” Again, the Barbizon 
painters in France, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 

profited by their study of paintings by Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
Their influence is not yet spent because they point back to nature, 

The Water Mill, familiarly known as the Trevor Landscape, 
from the name of its first recorded owner, Baron Trevor, is 
signed and dated 1667. From the collection of Baron Trevor, 
who died in 1783, it passed successively into the collections of 
Viscountess Hampden, John Walter, Thomas Lawrie, Sir Edgar 
Vincent and J. Pierpont Morgan. It was one of two important 
B landscapes by Hobbema in the latter collection; the other was 

bought by Andrew W, Mellon and given to the National 
Gallery in Washington, 


THE VALKHOF AT NIJMEGEN BY AELBERT CUYP 


From an article by Blanche Stillson in the Bulletin of the John Herron 
Art Institute, April, 1944, 


The Valkhof at Nijmegen by Aelbert Cuyp is one of those 
completely satisfying paintings in which one may experience 
the work of a great artist at his best; in which the idea to be 
conveyed and the means by which it is expressed are in perfect 
accord. 

It represents the ancient historical city on the river Waal as 
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seen from the opposite bank, with the remains of the Valkhof 
(a | slace built originally on Roman foundations by Charle- 
mac \¢ in 777, rebuilt by Barbaressa in 1155, and demolished 
dur ig the French Revolution) rising on an eminence and 
jom nating the scene. Distant stretches of shore line repeat the 

contour of the town. The near bank of the stream forms 

1arrow foreground and contains a group of human and 

al figures, whose notes of positive color contrast with the 
warm subtle grays of the distance, and whose undulating con- 
tours are variations of the geometric shapes behind them. The 
ear blue sky with its floating clouds is luminous; a suffused 
golden light overspreads the entire composition and contributes 
to the effect of serenity and peace. 

The words which Fromentin used in referring to one of Cuyp’s 
paintings in the Louvre are applicable to this one: ‘One could 
not go farther in the art of painting light, of rendering the 
agreeable and restful sensations with which a warm atmosphere 
envelops and penetrates one. It is a picture. It is true without 
being too much so. It is observed without being copied. The 
air which bathes it, the amber light with which it is steeped . . . 
these colors which are but the product of the light which floods 
them, of the air which circulates and of the feeling of the painter 
which transforms them, these values so tender in a whole so 

powerful, all this derives at the same time from nature and 
imagination. . . . 

The picture represents the best work of the artist's middle 
period. Cuyp was born in 1620 in Dordrecht, where several 
members of his family before him had been painters; and he 
was taught the rudiments of his art by his father, Jacob Gerritsz 
Cuyp. Most of his life was spent in and near his birthplace, 
where he seems to have merited the respect and confidence of 
his fellow townsmen and a fair amount of prosperity as well. 
His seventy-one years (he died in 1691) overlapped the life 


spans of all the great Dutch painters of the seventeenth century, 
yet he seems to have had little or no contact with them, but 
to have lived and worked apart. Guided by what interested him, 
he was able to follow the path of his art wherever it led and 
to develop a style which, though inalienably a part of the Dutch 
tradition, was yet a distinctly personal one also. 

He was one of the most versatile of the Dutchmen and was 
interested in many types of subject matter—still life, genre, 
portrait, landscape with figures and animals, sea pieces, moon- 
light effects. However, in his middle and later years, it was the 
pastoral landscape of the district near his native Dordrecht that 
fascinated him most—where the placid countryside bordering 
the banks of the Maal (Meuse) and its tributaries provided 
him with the material he needed for his engrossing study of 
light and atmospheric effects. Then he reached his highest attain- 
ment and developed in his style those qualities which earned 
for him the epithet, “The Dutch Claude.” He was a younger 
contemporary of that great Frenchman, and in the river lands 
of Holland was absorbed by the same problem that haunted 
the latter in the Roman Campagna: to understand the mystery 
of light and convey its magic. 

The Valkhof at Nijmegen was at one time in the collection 
of King George V of Hanover (the grandson of George III of 
England). It passed to his son, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cum- 
berland, and then to a grandson (also named Ernest Augustus), 
on whom the title Duke of Brunswick was conferred in 1913, 
upon his marriage to Victoria Louisa of Prussia, daughter of 
Kaiser William II. It was sold by this Duke of Brunswick and 
eventually came to this country, where it was exhibited in 
Toronto in 1940 and in San Francisco in 1941. In the collection 
of the John Herron Art Museum it takes its place as a fine ex- 
ample of one of Holland's great landscape painters and a work 
of lasting beauty. 
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T 1E PERSIAN MEDALLION AND ANIMAL RUG 
FROM THE McILHENNY COLLECTION 


Fron an article by Ethel C. Elkins in the Bulletin of The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, January, 1944. 


[he most important rug of the McIlhenny collection, and one 
of the world’s outstanding examples of its kind, is the Persian 
Medallion and Animal rug bequeathed by Mrs. Mcllhenny in 
nemory of John D. Mcllhenny, Jr. It was formerly in the Mar- 
wand collection. It is one of a small, distinguished group at 
oresent identified as court rugs of Shah Tahmasp (1524-1576). 
The drawing here is superb, and the extraordinary delicacy of 
the scrolling stems combined with the vigorous and realistic 
rendition of the animals is carried out with consummate skill 
n every detail. The use of silver thread enriches the effect, 
particularly in the red cartouches wherein are contained poetic 
verses. Against a black field, that is, the area confined within 

§ the borders, animals—tigers, leopards, lions, stags, foxes, goats, 
ind hares—and red scrolling stems carrying green foliation are 
disposed in dramatic arrangement around a central lobed ogival 
medallion and pendant escutcheons in red with silver arabesques 
over light red foliation. The bright yellow border is decorated 
with orange foliation, and rosettes with blue arabesques alternate 
with the cartouches. An inner and an outer guard stripe in red, 
with floriation in light red, carry out and complete this sump- 
tuous product of the loom. It is the only one of its kind in this 
ity; others in this country may be seen in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore. 
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